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The Castle Route 



German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of 
German castles? 

The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long. It runs from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capita! of Bavarian 
Franconia. The tour should 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like in the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt. 
Heidelberg is still the city of 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- 
berg you really must not miss 
the Albrecht Durer House. 

Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The 
Castle Route will be your 
guide. 


rY7T W DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
L-4C..I I K FUR TOURtSMUS EV 
B+athovemtrasae 09, D-BOOO Frankfurt/M. 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


All agree: no more Kmer 
Rouge rule in Kampuchea 



■ SliddeutscheZeirungr 7 

T he Bangkok conference of the 
A scan stales aiul r heir -six "partners 
in dialogue." who included the United 
.Slates and the European Community, 
was held with fresh hopes that progress 
ia Afghanistan would he followed by 
progress on Kampuchea. 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hnns-Dic- 
Iricli dense her told the Cabinet on his 
return from the Thai capital that it had 
been agreed that the place of the Viet- 
namese must not be taken by the Khmer 
Rouge and that Prince Sihanouk was in 
be lent support. 

A power vacuum must not be allowed 
to occur when Vietnamese troops were 
withdrawn from Kampuchea. US Secre- 
tary of State dei*ige Shull.* Ii.nl -.ml 
nfifRn"w!ts*”paylng Increasing attention 
1 «> Kampuchea. 

Hie A scan -talcs ( Thailand. Indone- 
sia. the Philippines. Brunei. Malaysia 
and Singapore) had agreed at their ear- 
lier conference of Foreign Ministers to 
lend full hacking for the informal meet- 
ing between the rival Khmer groups and 
the Vietnamese that was scheduled to 
be held in Jakarta on 25 July. 

A major item on the agenda would be 
the idea of sending an international UN 
peacekeeping force to Kampuchea for n 
transitional period. 

Both Mr Shultz and Herr Genscher, 
who dealt with the Moscow summit and 
the CPSU conference, had voiced ex- 
pectations that the Soviet Union would 
now endeavour, over and above Afgha- 
nistan, to contribute toward solutions in 
other areas of conflict. 

A point that arose at the Jakarta meet- 
ing was about what would happen jf a 
vacuum were to occur in the' evCnt of a 
Vietnamese withdrawal. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister advo- 

withdrawal and to accept the interna- 
tional peacekeeping force, which was 
generally felt to be desirable. 

The first Tree elections in Kampuchea 
must not be held under the supervision 
of the caretaker government to be 
formed after the Vietnamese withdra- 
wal. 

Japan, he said, was prepared to give' 
active consideration to fooling part of 
the bill for the peacekeeping force; up 
lo and including supplies of non-mili-; 
lary equipment. ■ ■ . ; 

The Asean states and their partners 
lit dialogue were ogreedj that the' ap- 
proach to be adopted in Kampuchea 
must differ, from Ihe one, adopted Tn ' 
Afghanistan. • ■ . ' . • 1 

In Kampuchea a political settlement 


for the post-withdrawal period must 
definitely he agreed before foreign 
troops were withdrawn. 

Kampuchean independence must be 
guaranteed and ,111c. new Kampuchea 
must not pose a threat to its neighbours. 

Secretary of State Shull/ suggested 
setting up a multinational working purty 
to draft proposals for stemming the tide 
of refugees from Indo-China. 

1 lie United States welcomed the 
Asean bill to hold an international con- 
ference on refugees, but this gathering 
ought not to be convened until a suc- 
cessful outcome seemed likely. 

The Asean states had proposed hold- 
ing n conference with the aim of banning 
the unauthorised exodus of refugees 
and bringing pressure to bear on Hanoi 
to aeeept a UN-backed refugee pro- 
gramme for Vietnamese citizens. 

At an eve -of- eon fere nee meeting the 
main item 'li-eu-.-.l «.»•. the vile, t the 
uiicigmg Luiopcuii imctiial imukul 
might have on world trade. 

Herr Genscher sought to reassure the 
Asean countries that the Twelve would 
not be sealing themselves off front the 
rest of the world. 

The European Community, he said, 
had growth potential for both Europe 
and the world economy. Asked whether 
a European monetary zone and a Euro- 
pean central bank were likely in the 
foreseeable future, he said without hesi- 
tation that they were. 

In less than a year's tintc, when 
France look over as chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, initial conclusions 
would be reached from recommend- 
ations to be made by the 12 central 
bank governors. 

This issue must be handled neither ti- 
midly nqr anxiously, he had already told 
a gathering held by the German Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Thailand. France 
would ensure lha) action was taken. 

Prior to the conference with the 
Asean delegates Herr Genscher paid 
Thailand a bilateral visit. He com- 
-p^f^^Hl^»fl(!|!^r^c^aJtenurhber,Siddhi 
Snvetsila, that the Americans Were given 
preferential treo intent in being allowed 
to hold, a lOU-pcr-cerit stake in hew 
companies! ' 1 

'The Thai Foreign Minister replied 
that exceptions might be made for Gcr- 



Visitor from Iceland 

Iceland Prime Mlnlater Vlgdla Flnnbogadottir la making an official visit to 
Germany. The former theatre Intendant Is shown the sights at Villa Ham- 
merschmldt, the Bonn President’s official residence, by President Richard 
von WeizsBcker. ii'ti->n> afi 


m . hi fiim-. in »lii- online Hun wln.ru 
nuwly-uMubilftllcd companies mainly 
engaged in export business. 

In talks with the German Chamber 
of Commerce Herr Gcnscltur was lolil 
that Japan was starling to manufacture 
goods in Thailand on a large scale for 
the Japanese market. 

While some trade representatives 
complained that German investors were 
at a disadvantage, the representative of 
a leading German bank, the only one li- 
censed to operate in Thailand, said most 
German investors were sadly lacking in 
patience, tact and experience. 

They were keen to make a fast mark, 
whereas the Japanese invested in the 
future and were much better advised 
by Japanese consultants than were, 
say, small and medium-sized German 
firms. 

A further complaint was that Thai- 
land was seen in Germany merely as a 
sex tour destination. 

Few people knew how favourable 
the climate for investment was in Thai- 
land and thnt (he Thais allowed for- 
eigners to earn good money. 

; 1 Herr Genscher' stild Ini 6 ’ 

pressed by the business abumen of this 
Americans and the Japanese. Mpny 
German businessmen seemed, in com- 
parison, to have legs as heavy ns lend.. 

UdoDergdpfl 

(Sildilcuisctic Zclliing, Munich, A July 1 9XH j 
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Iran’s Airbus: 
technological 
credibility gap 

A merica, which has always sought to 
embellish its international commit- 
ments with lofty moral claims, has been 
hard hit by the fatal mistake of shooting 
down Iranoir flight 655. 

The United States has been hit by in- 
ternational opinion, and its friends can 
hardly excuse what its enemies have 
loudly denounced. - 
The US Navy's errors of judgement 
that caused the death of 290 innocent 
people' scent far too serious, as do the 
possible consequences. 

There is an obvious comparison be- 
tween This and the shooting down of 
Korean Airlines flight 007 by Soviet 
fighters five years ago. 

It would seem 'to suggest that there- is 
nothing to choose between the Ameii- 
cafarajid die Ruisffcns in nithJcssness. 
KAL'007 Was shbl down over Sakhalin 
due to a pathological fear of espionage. 
The captain of The USS Vincennes was, 
in contrast, motivated bv sheer fear in a 
combat alone. * ■ '. ' ’ 

Yet the alarming fait is that US Navy 
specialists' Using The' latest . electronic 
equipment WertF Uriah! fc to distinguish 
between a bomber arid an airliner three 
tlmesltsslie, ’7- 

Washington's cbnyictioii that the Un- 
ited Stales fcari eniure law arid order 1 In 
the Yrdrichirous Giilf b^rricans of supe- 
rior technology and firepower is even 
ntd,r^ alm'tniri^! 1 ' ! 

'"Where shipp inglnfybs It rid air cdiTld- 
6rs l ; are as busy as'Yfiey Jh'thefiSFiilf,- 
.this US pelief |p the infalltbilE'iy df ^ijll-- 
tarv 1 tec - certain ' spoiler or! 
!l ' dont Inurici ohp ag» 2 *. 
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m WORLD AFFAIRS 

The Gorbachov 
gamble pays 
off — this time 

F or the lime being Mr (iorhachtiv's 
gamble Itii.s come off. The s pee men - 
lar Soviet Communist Party conference 
gave the Kremlin reformer its backing 
for his policy. 

He emerged from ihc major battle of 
words in Moscow as the clear victor. 
Four exciting days of debate made it 
clear tn delegates and to the Soviet pub- 
lic who rules the roost. 

Mr (inrhnchnv led the discussions in 
u sovereign anil scir-ussured manner. 
He laid u clear claim tn leadership that 
belied for n while the substantial resist- 
ance and not to be underestimated 
opposition lie still faces. 

The conference was not the custom- 
ary self-congrntulntory gathering. As n 
hi rum for frank nnd open debate it need 
have no fear of comparison with party- 
political conferences In the West. 

Vet despite all disputes delegates 
were agreed that the once promised 
land or socialism must undergo drastic 
change if it is not to fall hopelessly 
behind in the international competition 
of ideas and systems. 

This common worry is. in the final 
uiinlysis-. shared by conservatives nnd 
progressives alike and forms the basis of 
Mr Gorbachov's power. 

He represents, as it were, the new 
middle ground in the Soviet Union, 
incorporating the common denominator 
«m which wings of the Party arc willing 
and able to agree. 

If Yegor Ligachuv were defined as a 
right-winger and Boris Yeltsin as u left- 
winger. Mikhail Gorbachov must he 
seen as firmly in the centre. 

it is for him ns Party leader to dose 
the necessary innovations in such a way 
that the standard-bearers of tradition 
can just about view than as a sensible 
revision of policy while the advocates of 
progress can regard them ns a milestone 
in the right direction. 

This combination is one every mod- 
erniser who is concerned with practical 
success rather than purity of dogma 
must set out to accomplish. 

Mr Gorbachov, keenly aware of the 
fate that befell Nikita Khrushchov, is 
well aware of these limitations, and 
what has made his career so far so .sen- 
sational is how he has repeatedly suc- 
ceeded, in an unusual blend of verve 
and circumspection, in breaking these 
bounds and steadily extending his terms 
of reference. 

A "hrakeman" such ns Mr l.ignchov 
felt obliged in the course of the confer- 
ence u> stale that the Party leadership 
was in no way at odds, while Mr Gromy- 
ko had no choice hut to look on impass- 
ively us his replacement was engineered. 

Mr Gorbachov himselF clcuriy alms to 
take over from the longstanding Soviet 
Foreign Minister ns head of state. 

In the forthcoming Presidential form 
of government there will mi longer be ;i 
role for the aged grandmaster of Soviet 
diplomacy. That alone shows who has 
the stronger huitulions in the struggle 
lor power. 

Mr Gorbachov is energetically selling 
about a transformation of the Soviet 
puliiicu! system, again adopting a two- 
fold approach. 

1 le may seek to curb the power of the 
Parly by upgrading the role of the parli- 
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Issues of German reunification 
and of ‘a common house’ 


aments ami their leading representa- 
tives, yet at the same time the Party 
lender is regularly to take on the role 1 of 
head of state, with new powers both in 
the Kremlin and at local level. 

This division of powers in personal 
union is surely a coni rad icl ion in terms 
and indicates that Mr Gorbachov is, for 
the time being at least, engaged in a dif- 
ficult balancing act. 

There arc to he no inroads on primacy 
of the Party, yet more democracy is to be 
dared. Parly nnd state are to he separated, 
with the Party keeping its dominant role, 
liven mi, Mr Gorbachov has thrown open 
a door to change. 

He himself, if lie were to have himself 
elected head of state on this basis, would 
assume unlimited leadership. He would be 
equal and indeed superior to the U.S Presi- 
dent In controlling both iht“ executive and 
the sole, ruling party — the legislative. 

In reality Mr Gorbachov can here he 
seen to be striving for total power in the 
guise of greater democracy. The reform 
front above lie has tried Tor could then 
he made even more effectively. 

But who can guarantee Soviet citizens 
that their ruler will always he n man of 
his Mature ? The Gorbachov Plan 
includes safeguards that make provision 
for this contingency. 

Pnrly lenders at local and central gov- 
ernment level arc in future to be elected 
from n choice of candidates. The 
Soviets, or parliaments, arc to elect 
their lenders by secret ballot. Party and 
state officials arc to hold office for a 
maximum of 10 years. 

There can be no doubt that such pro- 
visions will establish and extend control 
mechanisms. But the system will remain 
a single -pnrty one in which the Com- 
munist Party retains its monopoly. 

That is what makes this reform of Mr 
Gorbachov's so extraordinarily touch 
aitd go. especially as political changes 
will at best play a minor role in Itis suc- 
cess or failure. 

His performance will be judged first and 
foremost in terms of economic break- 
through, nnd after more than three years in 
power lie has little to offer the Soviet pub- 
lic that is at all encouraging in economic 
terms. Joachim Wonhmunu 

(Muiigarlcr Zeitung. 4 July l'JHK| 


A British Conservative told Intra-Ger- 
man Affairs Minister Dorothcc 
Wilms: "when German politicians refer to 
rcunitication, sonic people abroad show 
signs of nervousness.” 

Frau Wilms was in London to outline to 
MPs and memlicrs of the British govern- 
ment, including Foreign Secretary Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, Bonn German policy 
ideas. 

London was her fourth port of call after 
Washington, Paris and Brussels. 

Her aim lias been to remind her oppo- 
site numbers that the German Question is 
still open and that, until a pence treaty is 
signed, the wartime Allies America, Rus- 
sia, Britain mul France retain rights nnd 
responsibilities for Berlin and Germany ns 
a whole. 

“These (rights and responsibilities) still 
ohinin," she told the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, "despite the esta- 
blishment of fonnul relations with East 
Germany by the Western powers and the 
Federal Republic of Germany nnd despite 
the accession of both states in Germany to 
tile United Nations” 

No-one was disputing this state of 
affairs in London, especially as it is reiter- 
ated in the 1 954 treaty between the Feder- 
al Republic and the three Western powers. 

But why. Frau Wilms was repeatedly 
asked, were the Germans rediscovering 
reunification now, after it had been a mere 
background issue for so long? 

She referred to the repercussions of 
Soviet reform policy, to the growing inter- 
est In historical issues in the Federal 
Republic .mil it i die ele.u comma mem 
contained in Basie Law, the 194y Bonn 
constitution, and stressed that: 

"No-one who aims to surmount the 
division of Europe nnd to extend freedom 
and self-determination to our Eastern 
neighbours can make an exception of Ihc 
Germans. They cannot be denied the right 
to self-determination." 

What Bonn had in mind was a Euro- 


pean road to German unity. “We arc 
banking,” she said, “on the dynamic pro- 
cess that will lead in equal measure to an 
end of the division of both Germany and 
Europe,” 

An important issue raised during her 
visit wax the constant query as to Bonn's 
assessment of the policy pursued by 
CPSU general secretary Mikhail Gorba- 
chov and, in this connection, fears that 
the Germuus might, for the snke of their 
national interest, feel obliged to bent a 
special path between the East and the 
West. 

Frau Wilms would hear nothing of any 
such ideo. Mr Gorbachov's reference tn 
Europe ns a “common house" might be 
the stuff of which political seduction was 
made, but: 

"It is ni med at Western Europe, and 
mainly nt us Germans, being levelled at 
us with security policy and maybe nation- . 
al blandishments. Indirectly, or course, it ► 
is qlso directed against the presence uf 
the non-European United Slate? in Con- 
tinental Europe.” 

Yet Bonn thinks it would he n mistake 
not to inke up this challenge. But the 
“common house” of Europe must he a 
house of freedom and must not he 
defined oniy in gcographicnl terms. 

It must nlso be viewed in terms or con- 
tent, in other words politics, society and 
culture. "In this sense it also includes the 
two North American democracies; it is. 
in short, CSCE Europe." 

Fears lest cooperation between the 
two German states might have an effect 
on European security were, she said, 
unfounded. Disarmament and detente 
were for the two pacts to discuss and 
were not for negotiation between the 
Federal Republic and East Germany. 

This particularly applied to East Ber- 
lin's proposals for a nuclear-free corridor 
and a chemical weapons-free zone in 
Europe. 

Waiter Ferchlander 
(Guncrul-Anzuigcr. Bunn. I July IVAN 


Continued from page 1 

later (n lead to disaster, it was a wonder 
that the catastrophe took so long to 
happen, it wuuld be no wonder if it, or 
something similar, Merc to recur. 

The disaster did more than trigger u 
shock. It also posed, more urgently than 
ever, Ihc question of what the US Navy 
is doing in the Gulf. 

President Reagan's answer, that his 
country hud .set itself the task of defend- 
ing peace and freedom of the seas there, 
may have been in keeping with Ameri- 
ca’s exalted views .cut the US mission in 
world affairs. but a reference to the 
strategic significance qf the disputed 
waters would have been more honest. 

Afler all, 1 5 per cent of the Western 
world’s oil requirements is still shipped 
via the Gulf, mid the country that con- 
trols the Gulf is in a position to control 
access u> half the world's proven petro- 
leum reserves. 

This role for the region may be 
enough for n world power to show the 
flag. Even In dangerous circumstances. 
Y cl doubts grow as tn the VIS role. . 

It is loo patently motivated by hatred 
of Khomeini and his blood thirsty 
regime. It is too lenient toward Iraq, 
which has attacked more neutral ships 
and killed more merchant seamen, 
including 37 Americans, than Iran. 

This partiality discredits the role of 
the US. What might, with a little good- 


will, be seen sis a bid to enforce disci- 
pline between the fronts now seems to 
be a campaign of vengeance against 
Tehran. 

This does not help Western interests, 
and Ihc extent to which they are affect- 
ed in the Gulf is shown by the presence 
of five Western European flotillas. 

They are all keen to protect their own 
merchant shipping and to keep open a 
lifeline of world trade. But, unlike their 
U.S naval allies, the Europeans have so 
far exercised restraint and shown them- 
selves to have strong nerves. ^ ^ 

Or is it truer to say that a world pow- 
er, especially one that is nt daggers 
drawn with Tehran, is bound to come to 
grief in these troubled waters? In a US 
Presidential election year the US fleet 
must be n tempting tnrgct for the Irani- 
ans. 

Eight years ago Ayatollah Khomeini 
held the US embassy staff hostage in 
Tehran, leaving President Carter at the 
mercy of his cynicnl policy and helping 
to ensure President Reagan’s election. 

Will the haie-consumcd revolution- 
ary prophet this time send the Republi- 
cans packing with his policy of pin- 
pricks against the US Navy? 

This risk, if no other, ought to persu- 
ade President Reagan to reconsider his 
strategy in the Gulf. Not that he has 
many options. The most promising one 
is still that of joining forces wit|i the 


other superpower. A start was made with 
last summer's joint UN resolution 
intended to eliminate the trouble spot in 
this crisis area. But . Iraq and Iran have so 
far refused to come to ceasefire terms. . 

,. Might an increase in US-Soyiet \ 
sure work wonders and bring about 
peace? Washington must make the 
attempt even though it may be refuctant 
to share influence in what arq fish to & e 
Western waters. 

The alternative would be to maintain a 
course fraught with danger that could only 
p l u nae America into further tragedies anj,. 
funner’uhderminc its claim to moral Iea3- 

? r * h - p * . .. Dieter Buhl 

(Die Zell, Hamburg, K July 198*1 
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HOME AFFAIRS 


A Land Premier with his 
back to the wall . . . 



T his year could turn out to be n fate- 
ful one for Lower Saxon Premier 
Ernst Albrecht. It's his 13th in office. 

Albrecht is fighting on all fronts and 
seems unlikely to get through the fray 
withoiil’taking some unplensnnt knocks. 

in Bonn lie is trying 10 get fairer 
compensatory payment from Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl nnd the CDU senior 
echelons for the almost unbearable 
strains the Bonn government's tax 
reforms arc putting on the poorer 
Uiiuler. 

But the CSU and its chairman, Franz 
Josef Strauss, us well as the FDP will 
have to have their say before any coali- 
tion agreement enn be reached. 

Back in Lower Snxnny's administra- 
tive capital, Hanover. Albrecht hns to 
cope with some home-made muckrak- 
ing. 

A former PR manager for the CDU 
and close friend of Albrecht and other 
senior CDU politicians in Lower Sax- 
ony, Lndisluus Maria vun Rnlli, has 
claimed the CDU asked him to net ns a 
middleman to buy shares in a casino 
back in the 1970s. 

Rath, now a real estate broker living 
in Florida, maintained that the CDU 
originally wanted to make its approval 
of fat Casino Act in the slate parliament 
dependent on the success of this trans- 
action. Albrecht, said Rath, was one of 
ihc key figures in the whole affair. 

Even if the accusations prove 
groundless, it wil he difficult to scrape 
off the muck. Some always slicks. 

Ernst Albrecht look over the 
premiership in Lower Snxony in Febru- 
ary 1976. His former boyish smile has 
disappeared. He has visibly matured 
and aged. 

His dream of dragging Lower Saxony 
out of its economic backwardness and 
making it as rich ns Baden- Wiirttemberg 
or at least Hesse was no more than a 
fantasy. 

The threat of provincial bankruptcy, 
which has loomed since the mid-80s, 
has cut the more jovial features out of 
his face. 

His expression today reflects deep 
concern, disappointment 1 and growing 
bitterness. 

Albrecht resembles the captain af a 
footbnll team which hns to win If it 
wants 

1990. 

Lower Saxony’s SPD, led by Gerhard 
Schroder, which together with the 
Greens has oniy one sent less than tile 
CDU and FDP coalition in the Lower 
Saxony state assembly, senses its 
chances. 

Albrecht and his party colleagues 
know that they needn't bother to run Tor 
orflcc at all if the price of Bond's tax 
reform is Lower Suxony’s financial ruin 
and if there is any truth to Rath's accus- 
ations. : - i 

At the moment things don’t look too 
had for Albrecht himself in this respect. 

Albrecht began his political career in 
Hanover in 1970 afler working in the 
European Community headquarters in 
Brussels. 


Some aspects of what is already being 
referred to ns the “casino affair” will 
hnvc to be clarified before Albrecht can 
move out of the firing line. 

Letters written to Rath and sent to 
America by Albrecht’s wife underline 
how close the relationship was between 
Ruth and the Albrechts. 

What is more, it is still a mystery how 
Albrecht managed to secure a majority 
in the stnte assembly despite the fact 
that the SPD and the FDP had more 
seals than the CDU and there wits an 
SPD-FDP coalition government at Ihc 
time. 

However, as Albrecht was still in 
Brussels when, according to Ruth's 
claims, the CDU wanted to buy Casino 
shares it looks as if he is out of the 
woods. 

Although Rnlli initially maintained 
that Albrecht had given his express 
approval tn the whole deal he later 
admitted in a TV interview that 
Albrecht had mumbled “OK, why not?” 
in the presence of the then CDU busi- 
ness manager Dieter Hassengier. 

However, a lot of wiping has yet to be 
done before the slates are clean. 

The problem of soriing out Lower 
Saxony’s financial problems is an equal- 
ly tough challenge. 

Albrecht cannot afford to sacrifice 
his slate’s interests on the altar of 
Bonn’s tax reform plans. 

Both Albrecht and his Finance Minis- 

ur. llirtsii Hrciu-I. cc.iltsv«l .tl ail csrh 

stage that they would be unable to pay 
for the lax reform without some kind of 
substantial compensation from the Fed- 
eral Government. 


B 




onn Finance Minister Gerhard 
Sioltcnberg is not in the best state 
of mind. 

During the final Bundestag discus- 
sion of the ill-fated lax reform plans 
elaborated by Chancellor Kohl's gov- 
ernment Sioltcnberg seemed irritable, 
hurt and incompetent, looking a little 
like the slave of a policy he basically 
rejects. 

Stoltenberg, from the northern state 
of Schleswig-Holstein, has the reputa- 
tion as being a cool and level-headed 
financial expert. He was appointed Fin- 
ance Minister in Bonn in 1983. 

Even non-conservative politicians 
felt that he was the right man for the job 
and would be able to sort out budget 
problems and persuade people to exer- 
cise greater thrift. 

nnQuncemcnt of the 
h arlc el lor Kohl’s first 
government one sarcastic observer 
described Stoltenberg as the “only pro- 
fessional actor in a group of amateur 
players.” This image was soon tar- 
nished. 

CSU! leader Frauz Josef Strauss 
described Stoltenberg as an Erbsenitih- 
ler(*a counter of peas”), an Insult meant 
to indicate that he had the qualities qf a 
senior accountant rather than thosfr qf a 
successful Fingnae Minister. . , , 

In many casqs, Itis policies boiled 
down to austerity for the sake of auster- 
ity. He ofidn made cuts in thewrong 
places. As Strauss added at a later stage, 
you enn "save- a slate to death”. • • » 1 • 

Admittedly, Stoltenberg has not done 
this. On thd i contrary, he has been 
forced to run up huge debts -r mhch 


Lower Saxony is already financing its 
DM28bn budget with the help of over 
DM3bn of debt. 

The loss of revenue envisaged by the 
tax reform would add n further 
DM1.2bn to the debt burden. Both the 
state government and the state parlia- 
ment would have little room to mano- 
euvre. 

Prompted by Frau Breuel, Albrecht 
developed his plan to ask the govern- 
ment in Bonn to foot half of Ihc social 
security costs bill. This plnn wns also 
backed by the poor SPD Uiiuler. 

Chancellor Kohl more or less ignored 
the idea in the hope tluit it might then go 
away. 

Bonn Finance Minister Gerhard 
Sioltcnberg rejected it. even though he 
comes from a poor Land himself 
(Sc We sw ig- HulMeiu) . 

The rich stales in southern Germany 
objected to the plan or, us in the ease of 
Bavaria's Premier Franz Josef Strauss, 
derisively claimed that the governments 
of the not hern Mutes simply don't know 
how to handle money, 

Albreelit’s second plan, hused on :m 
idea developed by Bttden-Wiirltemberg 
Premier Loihnr Spalli, suggests giving 
the “alliance of the poor” annual struc- 
tural assistance amounting to roughly 
DM3bn tn get these states back on their 
own two feet. 

There is no majority for the proposal 
in the CDU presidium, but the final 
decision has yet to be taken. 

The Bonn coalition must realise that 
Albrecht stands with his back to the 
wall and is therefore determined to 
thwart the tax reform bill in the Bundes- 
rat if he does not receive some kind of 
compensation. 

Albrecht wants the structural aid idea 
to become reality as soon as possible. 
Cm her wise, he will back l he Social Dem- 
ocrats in the Bundesrnl nnd block the 
government's plans. 

Any other course of action would 
have a detrimental effect on his image 



Growing bitterness... Ernst Al- 
brecht (Phnlu: I'ltly-I'rcv*! 


mul he interpreted us n sign of weak- 
ness. 

As the I9W) stale election draws 
nearer Albrecht is fully nwttrc of what is 
at stake. 

He knows that he Inis the hacking of 
his coalition par ter, the FDP, us well as 
of the leading members of his party in 
Lower Saxony. 

There is growing unrest nt grass roots 
level in the CDU there. The mayor of 
Gif horn. He I unit Ku hi matin, called 
upon Albrecht not to let himself be 
dragged into the downward trend 
caused by the govcruiciit in Bonn. 

Lower Saxony's Finance Minister. 
Birgit Breuel. is reputed to have said 
that Albrecht and his cabinet would he 
inundated with letters of i hanks from 
CDU and CSU supporters from all over 
the country if they prevent the Bonn 
government's tax reform from getting 
through the Bundesrnt. Albrecht prob- 
ably shares (his view. 

Harts- I’cter Smile r 
(Slutigoricr Zoning. I July lvXH| 


. . . and a finance 
minister with 
his as well 



Stoltenberg. : M (PhotaiSvcnSiiqon) 

higher, than those of his predecessors in 
office and: in blatant:, contrast to prior 
'■ announcements of debt redvictloi). . > i... 

In order to piece together the federal 
budgets hp has had to reaor} to means 
which he loudly criticised * during tils 
: years' as’, financial •spokisHitw for - the 
opposition, for example, the transfer of 


Bundesbank profits or of the revenue of 
the Federal Post Office and Federal 
Railways revenue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Following the formation of Chancel- 
lor Kohl's government in 1987 at the 
latest Sioltenberg’s public popularity 
was dearly waning. 

Before reappointing Stoltenberg as 
Finance Minister, Chancellor Kohl 
asked Strauss whether he wanted the 
job. The amused CSU leader turned 
down the "high honour". 

Of course, Stoltenberg cannot ' be 
made solely accountable for the tax 
reform flop. In fact, many experts feel 
that he was not the driving force behind 
the proposals. - 

- Nevertheless, he Is responsible for 
major cornerstones and many of the 
grandiose Drodamaiipns associated 
WftriTftts'Mc^feVbmchlof t he century” . 

He all loo obviously failed to nppreci 1 
ate the 'major financial problems of the 
future, miscalculating the financial com- 
mitments to the European Community 
nnd understimating the financial uncer- 
tainties of the unemployment and pen- 
sion insurance, schemes; 

... Geriiard . Stoltenberg'* . ; political 
career tn Bonn 'Would seem to be draw- 
ing tq a dose, 

His ill-fated activities as ‘ Finance 
Minister in Bonn were compounded by 
the B arse he I scandal In Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, where Stplionborg is.chqlrmdn of 
the CDU. .. . 

: After all, Uwq Barschel Was Stoiteh- 
b erg's protdg&an.d the CDU -irt.Sc hies- 
wlg-Holgtejn Igj'JliU-.lod by Stoltenberg. 

Cqptiijuftd on page 7- 
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SECRETARY-GENERALS OF NATO 




Carrington ‘humorous’; Spaak 
‘strong’; Brosio ‘skilful’ 



In this article for the Frankfurter A lige- 
taelne Z.elfung, G timber Gille.xson looks 
at the personalities — and the strengths 
and weaknesses — or the men who hare 
been secretary-general ofNalo. 

S ix men -served before Manfred Wdrner 
as • Nnliixccrctury-gcncrul: two Britons, 
n Belgian, nn Italian and two Dutchmen. 

I he .strongest political personality 
among them was Paul Henri Spaak. Others 
who made strong impacts were Manlto 
Brosio, Peter Carrington and, in the earlier 
years of his long tenure, Joseph I .tins. 

I he secretary-gene nil of N.itu lias n dual 
role, lie chairs the two Ministerial cmumii- 
tee.s in which inenilHrrs or die pact arrive at 
fundamental decisions: 

• tile North Atlantic Council, in which 
Foreign Ministers, and occasionally heads 
«f government, agree on foreign imlicy 
issues; 

• and the Defence Planning Committee, 
on which Defence Ministers serve. 

He also chairs hodics tlui might he 
dcscrilx.il as Milxirdinale to or stih-com- 
mitieesof the two Councils of Ministers. 

Ihey arc the Standing Nam Council nf 
ambassadors of all mcfiiE’er-toinitrics. 
which meets at least once a week, and the 
Nuclear Affairs Committee anil the Nuc- 
lear PI: uming Group. 

In his second role the secretary-general 
heads a civilian agency. Nam's internation- 
al secretarial, with departments of political 
affairs, defence planning, logistics, 
research and tile environment, and a stall 
of over I .fit It). 

The secretary-general's position in the 
Council is powerful when he is able to find 
n consensus. Agreement by the others is 
the basis of his power. 

This testifies to the pragmatic Anglo- 
American outlook that envisaged Nuto 
remaining a voluntary association of sover- 
eign nations. 

No government was to be overruled, 
which was why there had to be an uuthuriiy 
kecn to find a consensus: the secretary- 
general. chairing the Ministerial commit- 
tees as first among his peers. 

Several had previously been parly lead- 
ers. All had served as Cabinet Ministers, 
four as Foreign Ministers: Stikker | 1 y6 1 - 
64) and Lunsf 1971-84) of Holland, Spaak 
(1957-61) of Belgium and Carrington 
(1984-88) of Britain. 

Two had served only briefly as Minis- 
ters but had extensive specialist experi- 
ence. The first Nalo secretary-general 
Lord Ismay (1952-57) was. a general, 
World Wur ll liaison officer between the 
three service* and linchpin military mem- 
ber of Churchill's staff. 

No. 4. Italian lawyer Manlio Brosio 
(1964-71), was general secretary of the 
Italian Liberal* at the war’s cud, Defence 
Minister in the early post-war period, then 
li.iliiui ambassador in Moscow. London. 
Washington and Paris. 

Ismay was nn efficient organiser but not 
enough of a ixiliiiciuii. His ' sircngtir lay 
mainly in li living Ken Church ill's man and 
in Britain and the United States having 
Kvit the founders and initial mainstays of 
the Noith Atlantic pact. 

I lis appointment was in keeping with the 
original power-sharing arrangement in 
Nato. with America claiming the military. 
Britain the political leadership and France 
providing Nuto headquarters (in Paris and 
j'luitainubleau). 


Stikker was a businessman who worked 
in the Dutch resistance during the war. 1 Ic 
then helped found the liberal-conservative 
People's Party for Freedom and Democra- 
cy. hi the crisis years of the early 1 96IK lie 
advocated British membership of die 
European Community and a Nalo nuclear 
force, which run counter to the policy of 
General de Gaulle and of President Ken- 
nedy. who undertook a revision of US nuc- 
lear policy. 

He was seriously ill and served as Nalo 
secretary-general for only a few years, nnd 
then only inlerniinently. 

1 he other four made a stronger impres- 
sion. M. Spunk was a lurger-lhnn-life 
Socialist, a Foreign Minister in several pre- 
mnl post-war Belgian governments, a 
three-time Prime Minister, a prime mover 
in setting up Benelux, the Council of 
Europe nnd the European Coal and Steel 
Community ami in planning a European 
Defence Community. 

In him Nuto chose a secretary-general 
imeni on a greater degree of integration. 
He resigned after his first four-year term, 
disappointed with de (iuullc, British oppo- 
sition and the special relationship between 
[''ranee and Germ any. 

As regards the sec relary-geiic nil's politi- 
cal mandate the Nalo charter says only that 
lie is entitled to name topics for consulta- 
tion- He may table am topic he Icels needs 
discussing. This authority has enabled 
Nalo to adjust to new situations. 

Each and every issue within or, import- 
antly, outside Nalo territory or the initially 
acknowledged tasks ul a delenxie alliance 
can be tabled. 

I lie Standing Nalo Council lias thus 
served as a clearing house for all aspects of 
member-count ries' foreign policy, espe- 
cially during the tenure of the three follow- 
ing incumlienis. 

Luns served longest, 1 2 years. There arc 
no limits to length of service, Thai proved 

A general serving in the Luftwaffe has 
become an MP in the Bonn Bundes- 
tag. Manfred Opel, a Social Democrat 
from Schleswig-Holstein, takes ihe place 
of one of two SPD members who 
resigned on being appointed to the 
Cabinet of Bjorn Engholm in Kiel. 

(Under the German proportional-rep- 
resentation system, a hy-clection was nol 
needed. General Opel was the next name 
on the party list. The other new MP is a 
Hamburg journalist, Cornelic Sonmug). 

The leader of the SPD faction in Bonn, 
Hans-Joclicn Vogel, made special refer- 
ence to the new MP ond his job. And he 
right emphnske thfc* unusual 
nature of the occasion. For 125 years the 
Social Democrats have usually looked 
with a touch of suspicion at the armed 
forces. . 

Yet. now ihey have a serving general in 
their Bundestag ranks. General Opel, 5», 
is by political standards Mill a young man. 
He could help to shape SPD views on 
defence and seen lily For many years. 

A Bayreuth-born brigadier-general, he 
enlisted in the I .lift will fc in |»J5K and lias 
pained a number of qualifications over 
the past Jll .years in the armed forces. 

He is an engineering graduate of the 
Liiftwafte Academy and the aerospace 
department of Munich University of 
rechnolngy. As a scholarship-holder of 
the SimlieiDiifiung tits [ieutSihen l 'oik vs 
lie took an MA in international relations 
at Boston University. 


problematic in liis later years, once he had 
forfeited his Dutch political hacking. 

lie never did establish a working rela- 
tionship with French policy toward Nato. 
I le sought to rely on German support, but 
that wasn't enough, especially as Helmut 
Schmidt thought less highly of him. 

That was not just due to Herr Schmidt's 
impatience. In many ways lie had only him- 
self to blame. I le had no qualms about act- 
ing the fool to draw attention to the invar- 
iably unsatisfactory Male of the alliance. 

In private conversation he was a serious 
man and his pertinent remarks were based 
on sound common sense. But he wasn’t 
given to poring over files and some saw 
him as "lazy." 

His earlier accomplishments were over- 
clouded hy his reluctuncc to hand over the 
post it) someone else once the time had 
come for him to quit. 

His predecessor Brosio and his succes- 
sor Carrington were held in high esteem 
when they left Nnlo. Many connoisseurs 
feel Brosio was the most important nnd 
most successful secretary-general Nalo lias 
ever had. 

With one Italiun government falling and 
being succeeded by the next lie could rely 
on little domestic support, hut the influ- 
ence lie exerted wils based on his personal 
approach. 

I le was a clear thinker and a hard work- 
er, a disciplined man who pored over his 
files, painstakingly prepared for all ses- 
sions, sought liis ambassadors' advice, was 
a skilful diplomat and a virtuoso as scerc- 
lary-gcncral. 

lie was also an endearing personality, 
educated, urbane, loyal, level-headed, taci- 
lul. a "wise mail ami a grand seigneur," as 
one of his associates described him. 

He knew his Europe, tile Europe of Lat- 
in and Germanic nations, and, as a former 
llidiun ambassador in Washington, lie was 
conversant w ith the Americans too. 

Ili> most iiiqii >i i.iik mode ■>! kadersliip 
was the talks lie held with Nalo ambassad- 
ors at lunchtime on Tuesday, tile tiny on 
which they conferred. 

His owed his power to the efficient way 
in which lie worked, to his devotion to 
duty, to his tact and to the sovereignly of 
his judgement. They earned him confid- 
ence and respect on ull sides. 


I POLITICS 

A general in 
the Bundestag 



Soldier and Social Democrat . . , Man- 
fred Opel. 

1 le knows the Defence Ministry as .he 
once was personal assistant to the former 
Defence Ministry state secretary Dr Sieg- 
fried Mann, who is nmv general manager 
of the BDI, or Confederation of German 
Industry. 






Number seven . . . Manfred Wflrnar. 

{Phuios:AP) 

The North Atlantic Council secs Lord 
Carrington’s tenure in a similar light. 

He is generally fell to have been “more 
brilliant than Brosio," by which his 
admirers presumably menu less bureauc- 
ratically methodical, swifter and more 
expressive. 

A British secretary-general has the 
advantage of being on home ground lan- 
guage wise in Nnto. Lord Carrington suc- 
ceeded in chairing meetings with a rod of 
silk and a dash of humour nt times verg- 
ing on cordial irony. 

He was admired for the noblesse of his 
chairmanship and the care he look not to 
ride roughsliiid over anyone, lei alone 
insult them. 

’I he same was said of Brosio, except 
that Lord Carrington, with his Anglo- 
Saxon outlook, was more attentive to glo- 
bal trends than to Continental develop- 
ments. 

He also thought in terms of naval pow- 
er, in which he was on common ground 
with i lie Americans. 

But he lacked Brosio's familiarity with 
the nations ol Continental Europe, Bro- 
sio was keenly aware of their variety and 
the way in which they complemented 
each other — and the Americons. 

Gunther GiUessen 

1 Frsiiikturtcr All^c-mcinc Zcilung 
fur Duuischhmd, I July IVSK) 

He is also experienced in service life, 
having last served as commanding officer 
of a supply regiment. 

He knows his Nato too, at one stage 
having headed the department. of strategic 
planning at the North Atlantic pact's inter- 
national military staff HQ in Brussels. 

He last worked in arms procurement 
for the Luftwaffe. He has been a Social 
Democrat since 1 968. a year of student 
unrest. But he left it to others to dem- 
onstrate, preferring as a . level-headed 
politically-minded man to join the party. 

Friends now- see hint as sharing the 
views of former Bonn Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt. He secs hi nisei f as one of tW 
more conservative Social Democrats who 
realise that a country owes much, if not 
most, of its power to its armed forces. 

He sees the Harmel Report, compiled 
for Nnlo by the Bclgiun Foreign Minis’ 
ter In 1968, ns. the right, approach 10 
East-West rapprochement. 

Not for nothing has lie, jointly with n 
Bonn journalist, written a book justify- 
ing the December 1979- "dual-track'' 
(deploy and negotiate) Nato nuclear 
policy decision. 

He joins the Bundestag ns one of two 
Social Democrats who replace MPs who 
have joined Bjorn Engli elm's SPD 
Cabinet in SchIe£wig>-Holstein. 

The two outgoing MPs ore. Heide 
Simonis and Gunter Jansen. 

• , • ; Rudiger Moniac . 

' (Die Well. Bonn, 15 Juno 1988) 
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T he trial of Mohamad All Hamadei has 
opened in Frankfurt. The 24-ycar-okl 
from the Lebanon is accused of hijacking, 
kidnapping and of explosives offences. 

The preparations for the trinl arc almost 
unprecedented in German legal history. 

The Third Court Division (Juvenile 
Court) process, expected to take nt least 
17 days, is behind bullet-proof glass in a 
specially constructed room at Frnnkfiirt- 
Prcungcshcim prison. 

The electronic gadgets and tight 
security precautions cost over DM 1 Om, 
a figure comparable with the amount 
invested in the special Stutlgarl-Stamm- 
heim court for the trial of German ter- 
rorists in the 1 970s. 

A hundred journalists from the USA. 
Britain, France, Switzerland, Austria 
arid Germany os well as 80 members of 
the public are being admit ted. 

The public prosecutor elniins that, 
together with his accomplice, Izz-al-Dinc, 
Hnmadci hijacked n TWA airliner oil its 
way from Athens to Rome in June 1 985. 

The hijacking of the 153 passengers 
nnd crew members ended with the mur- 
der of the US marine, Robert Stcthcm, 
Hamadei's defence counsel, however, 
is convinced thnl it can prove that he 
was not on board the hijacked aircraft. 

If this is true, Hamadei (the court and 
the public prosecutor did not adopt the 
spelling variant “Hnmadi" used during 
the trial earlier this year or Ali Moha- 
mad's 29-year-old brother Abbas in 
Diisseldorf) may only be convicted on 
the explosives charges. 

When Hamadei was arrested at 
Frankfurt airport on 13 January, 1987, 
he was in possession of four bottles of 
highly explosive methyl nitrate. He has 
since been in remand prison. 

The prosecution allege that Hamadei 
was Irving to smuggle the nine litres nf 
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liquid explosives into Germany in Ital- 
ian wine bottles. 

If Hnmadci is innocent, however, why 
were the two German businessmen, 
Rudolf Cordcs and Alfred Schmidt, 
abducted by the pro-Iranian Hisbnllah, 
(Parly of God) just four and eight days 
respectively after his arrest? 

Even though Schinidt was released in 
September 1987 the abduction of these 
two hostages is clearly connected with 
the alleged key figure in the TWA sky- 
jacking trial in Frankfurt. 

Cordcs, who has been in the hands of 
the Shi’ilc Hisbnllah for almost onc- 
und-a-half years, is the Inst means the 
religious fanatics have of exerting pres- 
sure to get the release of Hamadei. 

The Minister of State in the Chancel- 
lor's Office in Bonn, Wolfgang Schau- 
blc, has emphasised (hat, if there is ti 
verdict of guilty, the full weight of the 
law would be brought to bear. 

The government would not let itself 
be blackmailed. But Bonn has already 
given way once. So as not to endanger 
the life of Cordcs, it decided against 
extraditing Hamadei to (he USA. 

This is only n secondary aspect for 
the court case in Frankfurt, which has to 
clarify two decisive questions: Is Hamu- 
dci one or the two hijackers? And: Is 
Hamadei. who according to official doc- 
uments was bnrn in the Palcstininn 
Bnurj el Bnrajnc camp in the I ebanou 
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on 13 June, 1964, really as young ns he 
claims to he? 

Ali Mohamad Hamadei legally 
entered Germany to visit his married 
brother, Abbas, in the Saar region in 
1982. He withdrew his application for 
political asylum there in October 1984 
and was then flown back to the Lebanon 
at the expense of the German authorit- 
ies shortly afierwards. 

During his testimony ns a witness in 
die Diisseldorf trial against his hroLhcr, 
who was sentenced la 13 years impri- 
sonment on the charge of coercion of 
constitutional orgnns (kidnapping) nnd 
offending against the explosives lnw, he 
surprised everyone hy announcing that 
he wns born in July 1 968. 

Was this n trick by the man who had 
already been held in remand prison for 
over a year nnd has n pretty good com- 
mand of Ihe German language to try and 
obtain the greater leniency or juvenile 
law (mnximum penally, even for mur- 
der: It) years)? 

If Hamndci was, in fact, born in 1968 
this means that lie was not even 17 years 
old. and thus a juvenile, nt the time of the 
hijacking. Even his hrothcr Abbas, how- 
ever, confirmed that lie was horn in 1964. 

A further inconsistency with his new 
claim is his former relationship with a 
woman from Saarlnuis he met in 1983. 

Shortly before their daughter, who 
the mother claims is the "spitting image" 
of the father, was born Hamadei wanted 
iu marry Ills then 17-yeur-old gii lliicinl. 
She refused. 

As it was impossible to dispel all the 
doubts about his age prior to the court 
case the proceedings are being held in u 
juvenile court, although a verdict can he 
passed on the basis of adult law provi- 
sions. 

An anthropological expertise designed 
to settle the dispute once and for all was 
presented to the court by Hamadei's def- 
ence counsel — the two defending coun- 
sels from Frankfurt appointed by the 
court, Gabriele Steck-Bromme and 
Hans-Burkhardl Sleek, and the counsel 
of Hamadei’s choice, Leonore Gotts- 
chalk-Soelger — at the beginning of court 
proceedings. 

The expertise examines inter alin 
Hamadei's growth of hair and the 
degree of dental attrition to determine 
his true age. 

Hamadei, who ' appeared in the 
Diisseldorf trial in January with a dark 
beard, will be clean shaven in Frankfurt. 

On the photographs taken by the 
police shortly after his arrest one-and- 
a-half years ago he had a moustache, 
These photos will probably remain the 
most recent ones, : since Hamadei hasi 
refused to allow two TV camera ! teams 
and a press photographer to take a 
photo of him in the witness bp* behind 
the bulletproof glass screen, ; ‘ ; ' 

According to the over 50-page* indicts 
ment Hamadei is a Carijftic,* cold- 
blooded, brutal and dariget^ta firWlstJ 
The kidnappers of Schmid lj 

.. call hint a “holy wart|orjap^: tf ,, horo". | 

Hamader wfls onedFl ^children in 





Islaml£Hlf£piya|i ihcrt'etri pu t fthdi n d i ct -j 
ment claims iftmaftfeyfad thestiU want-; 
ed Izz-al-DIne hijacked Ihp TVKA' air- 
craft on its flight from Alhenslft Rome 
by-force on 14-June, 1985,- ; 


Holy warrior Hamadei 

(Photo: tlpjj 

The hijackers wanted to use the Boe- 
ing 727, which wns redirected to fly to 
Beirut, to bluck mail the release of about 
700 Shi’ilcs imprisoned in Israel. 

After forcing the authorities to refuel 
(lie nirc raft in Beirut the two hijackers, 
145 passengers nnd eight memhers of 
crew flew to Algiers and back to Beirut 
again the same night. 

The odyssey was repeuted several 
hours later, the some Beirut-Algiers- 
Dcirut "round trip". 

Some time before Ihe first touchdown 
in the Lebanese capital US marine Sle- 
them was murdered. 

Following a dispute with flight con- 
trol staff, the charge runs, the terrorists 
dragged the bound and blindfolded 
marine to the open front hatch and shot 
him in the head at close range. They 
then threw his body onto the runwax. 
where he died a short while later. 

The remaining 152 hostages were not 
released and allowed to travel back to 
Germany via Damascus until 16 days 
after the hijacking began. 

Since then there has been an interna- 
tional warrant for the arrest of the two 
hijackers. 

A good onc-and-a-half years after the 
hijacking Mohamad Ali Hamadei was 
arrested at Frankfurt airport on 13 
June, 1987, in possession of liquid 
explosives concealed in wine bottles. 

The BKA (equivalent to the FBI or 
the CID) discovered that the liquid 
explosives were destined for attacks by 
Iranian extremists in France as well as 
for a special depot in the German Saar- 
land. 

The police obtained a great deal of 
information from a notebook they 
found in the pocket of Mohamad Ali’s 
brother Abbas when he was arrested at 
Frankfurt airport on 26 January, 1987. 

After seeing Mohamad Ali Hama- 
dei’s photograph in Ihe media the pas- 
sengers of the hijacked TWA nircrafl 
informed Iho-polico'that they were con- 
vinced that Hamadei was the hijacker 
who murdered the US marine. 

The tug of war over Ihe defendant, a 
member of the powerful Hamadei clan 
in Beirut, whose brother, Abdul Had! 
Hamadei is allegedly tho 'herid of the 
Beirut security service 'of tho'HisboHah 
nnd responsible for organising the kid- 
napping of Cordes and Schmidt, will 
now b'cgin.; 

So as not to unnecessarily 1 endanger 
their livbsr Bonn and Washington agreed 
not to extradite Harriadef to the USA: 1 
: This, however, was iriisde conditional 
on the fact 1 that Harriddet « should not 
only be trldd dh the 'charge of offending 
□gainst the e*ploklVfls law? but also on 
ihecharge .of murder and hijhtldn^, : 1 
. Tljfc result dP 'Investigations by Ger- 
*'« ;• Continued oh page 8 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


Step up public-works programme and 
create jobs, government urged 


A Protestant clergyman wants (he gov- 
ernment to Increase public spending on 
projects to alleviate long-term unem- 
ployment - much like happened after 
the war when refugees from various 
parts or war-torn Europe were helped 
under an arrangement called Lasitnaus- 
gtelch (equalisation or burdens). Bishop 
Ulrich Wilckcns, ofLGhcck, also thinks 
that Jobs should be created by reducing 


the length or the working week with, for 
people earning above a certain amount, 
an equivalent reduction In pay. More 
(hail 670,000 people in Germany have 
been out of work for more than a year, 
seven limes more than in 1980. Hair 
have been out of work for longer than 
two years. Concern Is increasing about 
the effects on the mental and physical 
health of the long-term unemployed mid 


S uburban homes nrc having their door- 
bells rung mure imd more frequently 
hy people asking if they can repair cane 
furniture, tidy up Hie garden or clear out 
(lie attic. 

I he person at the door is usually mole, 
over -Ml niul neatly dressed. I le limits wix- 
iniis, expecting a refusal. I lis problem is 
culled lung-term unemployment. 

If ;ui advertisement is placed in a news- 
pajier for a charwoman, dozens of women 
reply. Many respondents are divorced 
with .small children. They have little hope 
of gelling a job and are dependent on 
social security, 

I he plight of the long-term self-employ- 
ed is often expressed by people themselves 
affected. There are often discussion work- 
shops in ilium and at these, unemployed 
people who arc. perhaps, active in initia- 
tive groups, talk. 

Hut these arc the ones who have, 
through their activity, been nlilc to resist 
the morale-sapping pressure of having no 
work. Must of them arc around 5U. 

I heir most serious worry is that their 
children, who might have w ritten 2d or 311 
applications, will grow up unemployed. 

These parents have read in the newspa- 
pers that there is no better protection 
against unemployment than career train- 
ing. 

rhen fathers read that mobility is the 
way to salvation. So many from the not so 
affluent regions in the north get the idea of 
moving to the south. 

Frightful accommodation prices, expen- 
sive and tiring weekend trips home, the 
separation from the family and the isola- 
tion of working in a city where they don’t 
live quickly showed men prepared to be 
mobile that this could not be the solution 
to their problem. 

The Protestant Bishop of Liibeck. 
Ulrich Wilckcns, has compared the plight 
of the long-term unemployed with that of 

Continued from page 6 

man and American authorities in this case 
are contained in the ujmo&t 30 files piled 
up in the court room since 5 July. The 
indictment names 125 witnesses and five 
experts. 

Kidnapped US citizens originally 
agreed to net »s joint plaintiffs, n promise 
which led to an extension of the court's 
interior in the prison complex. It now 
looks us if they won’t be coming. 

However, all US television companies 
and the big newspapers such a* the New 
York Timex, the llkv/imgrn/j I ‘oh and the 
I. ot Amp/rt Times will all cover the trial. 

Hainadei’s defence counsel. Leo no re 
Ciottschnlk-Soelger. from Hamburg, is 
convinced thin the defendant cun m least 
be cleared of the most serious charges 
such m hijacking, kidnapping and murder. 

.She says he inuintuiiix ho is innucenf 
and intends to prove it. . 

Heinrich Halhig 

(llaniuwcrKhc Allgcmvlnc, 2 July iVKK) 


their families. Renate Faerbcr-Husc- 
mann, writing In the Hamburg Sunday 
paper, (he Deutsches Allgemelnes Sonn- 
t a f>sh latt, says there ore many initiatives 
aimed at helping, but these groups often 
have difficulty reaching the people who 
need their help most of all. Faerber- 
Husemann looks at (he increasing 
social cost of prolonged unemployment 
and at some possible solutions. 


the refugees mid displaced persons after 
I ‘>45. 

At a public hearing of the employment 
uml social services committee of the Bun- 
destag, he appealed In Huiulcstiig mem- 
bers to distribute the burdens equally as 
was done in the first days nf the Federal 
Republic. 

l or these unemployed, through no fault 
of ihcir own, are uprooted from the living 
circumstances to which they were accus- 
tomed. The Bishop said: "Citizens who 
have secure jobs must learn Him they arc 
also involved in the unemployment prob- 
lem." A memorandum from the I’rutcMujii 
( I lurch about long-term unemployment 
underlined n possible solution. 

It was suggested that through increased 
public spending new job (Hissibi lilies 
would lie opened up in environ mental 
protection, transport, city renewal and 
health facilities. 

There arc about 670,(11)0 long-term 
unemployed. A half of them have been 
without a. job for more than two years, and 
an increasing jierevmage longer ih.ui luur 
years. 

DGD, the German Trades Union Con- 
federation. estimates that the figure is 
much higher because since 1 984 the statis- 
tics have been kept according to a differ- 
ent method. 

Men and women who get work no mat- 
ter for how short a time arc no longer 
included in the long-term unemployed 
figures but among the statistics covering 
the recurrent unemployed. 

Because of this the true figure is esti- 
mated to be about 15 per cent higher. By 
comparison with today's figure, there were 
about 100,000 people unemployed for 
more than a year in 1980.Thcre arc a 
numher of reasons for this frightful 
increase. Anyone who has the choice 
between a young, healthy, qualified work- 
er and a 45 -year-old with impaired health 
and unqualified would not need long to 
think about whom to employ. 


The same situation prcvnils as regards 
trainee places. In many companies qualifi- 
ed workers, male and female, arc marking 
time in jobs that are below their capabilit- 
ies, jobs that used to he done by the semi- 
skilled nr unskilled. 

I his means that there nrc fewer jobs 
available for workers who have difficulty 
keeping up with the work tempo, or work- 
ing methods on modern machinery that 
assume technical knowledge and high con- 
cent ration. 

I he same picture emerges for woman. 
Unskilled office workers arc being 
replaced by computers. Anyone with his 
eyes open, going through a supermarket or 
a department store, can see the conse- 
quences of rationalisation in trade. 

The best that is left to unskilled, cklerlv 
women are unprotected jobs where the 
pay is less than DM440 a month or jobs 
w here they are only on call. 

Bishop Wilckcns emphasised at the 
public hearing that behind the 67(1,000 
long-term unemployed statistics there was 
the f.ne of (i 7fi.f)(iii iiulo iUu.ds. 

More n , U | niorc often the long-term 
unemployed lose their families and join 
the ranks of those of no fixed abode. 

Addressing the stale synod of North 
Rhinc-Westphalia the president of the 
Mate's Labour Office, Olaf Sund, said: 
"Being unemployed for □ long time often 
has the same effect ns being in prison.” 

Any number of investigations have con- 
firmed that increasingly people who are 
unemployed for long periods of time lose 
their identity. The personality is disturbed. 

Many employers and personnel manag- 
ers mockingly claim that alcoholism, inca- 
pacity. lack of self-confidence or aggres- 
sion to colleagues is the cause of unem- 
ployment. In fact these problems arc the 
result of being without a job. 

Long-term unemployment is purlieu- 
larly fatal for young people. More than 
1 30,000 long-term unemployed arc 
below 3(1. 


o\d 
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Who is unemployed 

^ figures in % 

(adds to ovsr 100 because some fall 
into more than one category) 
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Speaking of their future Sund said: “if 
young people are denied access to the 
working world, if at the very beginning of 
their working lives they have, the feeling 
that they are to be permanently unskilled 
and unwanted, this will have consequences 
long into their working lives with the risk 
of later unemployment.” 

It is no consolation for the younger gen- 
eration or for their elders that seveal prog- 
noses take the view that by the turn of the 
century there will again be a labour shor- 
tage. They need help today — and that 
means work. 

But their is little hope that there will be 
great success in this direction since so 
many current programmes ignore the 
labour market. 

Women are still learning that even after 
having gone through the strain of getting 
qualifications their applications for jobs 
are just as in vain as they were before. 

Further training also does not help men 
from the problem regions of the North or 
from the Ruhr, if there is no industry in the 
area. 

Worthwhile work, especially in initia- 
tive groups for the unemployed, is still in 
its infancy. These self-help groups can 
offer moral support but they cannot offer 
permanent work. , 

Then all these self-help organisations 
have the same problem: it is difficult to get 
to those who need their help most . 

These . unemployed suffer alone. They 
feel inferior. They often feel they are 
regarded as “idle", as “fakers" or as being 
unemployed through their own fault. 

Dole money for people over 44 is now 
paid for four years instead of three. 
Despite this, long-term unemployment is 
not only demoralising; it often leads to 
poverty. 

Calculntions have shown how quickly a 
family's social bencfitincumc disappears. 

Gerd Muhr, deputy chairman of the 
German 1 rades Union Confederation, 
described the consequences by saying: "it is 
not surprising that the indebtedness of the 
lower and middle income groups has 
increased sharply. Many grew up before 
the period of aggressive consumer adver- 
tising apd the questionable methods of 
credit brokers and credit sharks. 

“Many get behind with the rent or lose 
their homes altogther through compulsory 
auction.” 

Poverty and social decline affect the 
family as a whole. Oscar Lafontninc, Prime 
Minister of the Saar, who has at least done 
some thinking about the future of labour 
and the fate of the 2.5 million unemployed 
in this country, maintains that poverty is 
already visible in cities. ■-**■ 

Every teacher knows what it means 
wheti a child cannot take part in a class 
trip or when it says nothing when asked 
why it can't go. 

An educationalist said: “The child’s 
future hopes are shattered by the father's 
unemployment." 

Fs r Ihjs fjeason Bishop Wilckcns Juft- 
called for a revised form oF the equalisa- 
tion of burdens legislation, as also Lnfon- 
tnino, who would, like to distribute work 
differently — even if that is through short-' 
ening the working week without fully bal- 
ancing this out In pay, 

Purcntnl unemployment affects 1.4 
nil] I Ion children directly. Nevertheless 
because of the shortage of cash essential' 
work (from environ mental protection to 
kindergartens and care For the aged) is 1 
neglected. ■ 

■ Olnr Sund said: "We are in danger of 
gettlhg used to the unusual." He was 
commenting on • labour policies that- 
exhaust themselves, in the “belief in the 
self-healing powers of the economy" and; 
i n "pious .expressions of intent 

Renate Faerber-Husemann ; 

(Dcuiichts Allgctridnei SonrtUgsbliU, 
Hamburg, 19 Junp 198.8) 
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THE WORKFORCE 


The sad case of Jurgen Mau’s promotion 
and subsequent internal withdrawal 


Jfflfocr0taDt3(mrifltr 

J urgen Mau has worked as an archi- 
tect in a large construction company 
for the past 20 years. He is 58. 

Just after he joined the company he 
was put in charge of the bridge building 
department. He was not qualified for 
this job but he got used to the work nnd 
brought enthusiasm to it. There were 
times when he was handling 20 projects 
all at the same time. 

Three years ago lie was promoted, 
against his will, to he chief estimator, 
because one was needed. From then on 
he was tied to a desk nnd Inul to pro- 
duce quotations and bring in contracts. 

Mau's predecessor had enjoyed the 
job, hut Mau did not. He had the feeling 
that he could do no right. 

If he calculated too exactly this put 
his colleagues under pressure and they 
grumbled. If lie calculated a job too gen- 
erously the company did not get con- 
tracts. 

He was reserved at conferences, 
although previously lie had been n man 
who did not mince his words. 

For industrial psychologists Jurgen 
Mau is a classic ease of a phenomenon 
which they call “internal withdrawal.” 

Kcinhnrd llbhn ami Fritz Raid! of the 
academy for ih iii.il'> uum in in>lusir\. 
brib'd In Bnd Wurzburg, described this 
phenomenon in 1983 for the first time, 
a condition when employees distance 
themselves from their work and which is 
gaining ground all the time. 

Trades unions and employer associ- 
ations are not particularly interested in 
"internal withdrawal.” but it is given 
increasing attention by executives in 
industry. 

For innovative firms, particularly, it 
is an “expensive burden,” if their 
employees withhold their creativity, wil- 
lingness to do things and initiative. 

Winfried Lohnert of the industrial 
and social science faculty of Cologne 
University has pursued the subject of 
menial drop-outs over the past two 
years, working on his doctorate. 

He believes that most workers are 
"internal drop-outs." Experts are agreed 
on the reasons why people are hindered 
from just frankly giving up their jobs. 

There is the risk of not being able to 
find another job and above all the 
uncertainly about whether n new job 
wou 

Honn and Rafdl belicvdlhat ex 
lives arc primarily to blame, when so 
many workers no longer gel plcnsurc 
from their work. 

They chalk up three “deadly sins" 
against executives; they interfer in areas 
where their subordinates are competent, 
they do not mnke appropriate criticisms 
and do not take into consideration propo- 
sals and ideas made by employees. 

Temperamentally West ... German 
executives, seein to be particularly 
inclined to errors of this kind. They 
were far and away the worst in a com- 
parative study involving the USA, 
Sweden and the Federal- Republic, in 
which the way executives treated their 

subordinates. was examined • • 

Nevertheless it was observed that a 
change of attitude wits apparent. This is 


shown by the establishment of the foun- 
dation for social change in commerce 
and industry by the working group for 
the promotion of partnership in indus- 
try, sponsored by 470 companies. 

Every year the foundation offers a 
‘‘Partnership Prize Tor the creation or 
model relationships between employers 
and workers." 

Workers who. go Into “internal pro- 
fessional retirement" tnke this step con- 
sciously. They only do what is absolute- 
ly essential nnd use their energies 
exclusively not to make mistakes. 

They pay more attention to their priv- 
ate lives, frequently take off time for ill- 
ness and do not defend their traditional 
areas of responsibility against others. 

In discussions they hccainc “yes 
men." Their lack of criticism does (he 
company no good. 

Instead of taking these changes as warn- 
ing signs, many bosses believe that they 
have “tamed" an “obstinate employee" 
who is “rewarded” by promotion. 

"Internal withdrawal" is not necessar- 
ily an impediment to a career. Enthu- 
siastic colleagues discover that their 
contribution is not valued and that if 
they put in less they achieve more. 

The result is that “internal withdrawal" 
spreads like a highly infectious disense. 

From these findings Raid! and Hbhn 
have developed training programmes so 
that executives can understand the signs 
of “internal withdrawal" and develop an 
appropriate call} w,u mug system. 

Efforts of this sort do not always 
meet with success, for the best training 
in the world cannot make of an unsuit- 
able executive a competent lender of 
men and women. 

Training cannot deal with the various 
expectations people have from their 
working life. This explains why a person 
who places more importance on u pleas- 
ant atmosphere at work does not get 
excited when an important job is given 
to an ambitious colleague. 

A newcomer, completely without any 
practical experience but who takes up a 
new job full of enthusiasm, is more like- 
ly to trip up over rigid work methods 
than a staff member who has not known 
anything else for years. 

The most temperamentally inclined 
to “internal withdrawal” are people who 
are very enthusiastic about their work 
and put a lot intoil. 

Continued from page 3 

In public opinion polls Stoltenbcrg’s 
steadily declining 
during recent months, much faster on 
average than in the ease of other-CDU 
politicians, with the exception (in the 
month of June) of Bonn Labour Minis- 
ter Nnrhert Bltimi • • . 

. Rumours about Stoltcnberg's possi- 
ble resignation have been circulating' 
ever since Chancellor Kohl's affront in 

i9 87i : J " 

It is difficult to Say whether he will In. 
fact resign in the near future, 

. Chancellor Kohl is known to have a 
disinclination towards rckhqffling the 
cnbin&f. FJe dislikestoo much change. .. 

Just like dominos Stbllenbfcrg's re- 
placement 1 could lead 1 to fin Unwelcome 
cabinet reshuffle for the 'Chancellor. 
The CSU : and FDP might start. dam-: 
otf ring for even more ministerial posts.' : . 


If they arc halted by an incompetent 
boss nr n rigid chain of command in the 
company, this has n worse effect on 
their performance than on an idle fel- 
low-worker. 

It can also be observed that older 
people haven greater inclination to 
“internal withdrawal." But currently 
more nnd more young people tire turn- 
ing their back on thcircmploycrs. 

The institute for German industry' in 
Cologne maintains that this is due to a 
change of values. Self-realisation at work 
is an indisputable part of the quality of 
their lives Tor young people, while for the 
generation before them work wns primari- 
ly n matter of ensuring their existence. 
Work must offer more today than just a 
means of earning one’s bread. 

From the viewpoint dun the danger of 
“internal withdrawal” is less likely the 
greater the individual's responsibilities 
and the less circumscribed their com- 
petence, more companies arc looking 
increasingly at ways of getting their 
employees to participate in the com- 
pany. 

In the cur industry, for example, 
Ford’s have for years followed die Japa- 
nese example of “Quality circles.” in 
which employees have the opportunity 
of contributing to the solution nf the 
company’s problems way beyond the 
routine operations of the day. 

BMW originally introduced u con- 
cept of “learning shops." playing on the 
wurkshop idea, to eiieourage ii.s toreign 
workers. This concept Is now being used 
to lap the wealth or ideas dial the work- 
force has on the company's operations. 

These efforts do not always concern 
the maintenance of the company’s com- 
petitiveness. although the trades unions 
have criticised them as “mental exploi- 
tation.” 

Professor Schanz, professor of busi- 
ness management at Gottingen Univers- 
ity, is convinced from a survey that 
companies also want to promote the 
personal development and self-realisa- 
tion of their employees. 

Professor Gerd Wiendeck from the 
institute for industrial and social psy- 
chology at Cologne University believes 
that the idea of “corporate identity” is 
suitable for getting rid of employee frus- 
tration. 

“Corporate identity" is a new indus- 
try idea that strives to link employees 

The suggestion that Stollenbcrg 
might be “praised away" to some high 
international pqst by, tljq ChpncjeJlqr, 
looks like mere speculation. ' ' ' 1 

Most of the posts which might be of 
interest, to {froltenberg arep] ready 
filled. i 

The managing director of the Interr 
national Mqn$tary Fund, .Camdessus; 
for exampl 63 as only just 1 been fe ap- 
pointed, and the president of the 
World Bank is traditionally an Ameri- 
can. 

Stollenbcrg is unlikely to settle for 
anything less. Unlike Bonn Economics 
Minister, Martin Bangem&nn, who is 
willing to settle for a minor post in 
the European Community Co mini ss ion 
because he cbiild not become its presi- 
dent, . “ •; .j-' 

: ' JiirgenYiichel 

v ’ ' J {NBmbctgor Nachrtch«M; 2'Juljn 988) 


closer to the company, giving them a 
sense of belonging. 

The German subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can electronics group Hewlett-Packard 
has been awarded the Partnership Prize 
from the working group for the promo- 
tion nf partnership in industry. The 
application of "corporate identity” at 
Hewlett-Packard has resulted in the 
company having a bclow-averagc absen- 
tee rote for sickness. 

The most pressing rule that is being 
pursued consist antly at oil levels now is: 
Put your trust in the employee. 

Claudia Meyer 

(KnlncrSludt-Anzfigcr.Cukignc. 25 June 19HK) 

Incentive: a 
breakfast 
at Tiffany’s 

B reakfast in New York? It is becom- 
ing more and more common. And 
not just for jet setters. The chances are 
that they are winners of incentive 
competitions — competitions firms run 
in efforts to boost product iviiy. 

The incentive travel idea was burn in 
America 25 years ago. Clever marketing 
managers thought it up to motivate well- 
paid salesmen to do even more. 

Giving presents in kind was not 
enough and extra cash usually benefited 
only the tax man. 

Managers looked deeper into the 
problem and came up with the iravel 
idea. It is a growing habit in Germany, 
so much mi that it has become a major 
part of many travel agencies’ business. 

Incentive travel is individual and 
organised to the the smallest detail such 
as a late-night snack. The umouni of 
business nation-wide is now about 
DM800 million. 

Coffee firms, car manufacturers', 
computer producers and multinational 
oil companies offer their employees 
incentive travel. 

Firms pay out between DM 2,1)00 and 
DM10.000 per person so that their suc- 
cessful employees can play a tuba in the 
Tyrol or acquire a licence to "drive" an 
elephant in India. 

There is an incentive competition Tor 
every incentive trip. Only the winners 
go. The others have worked harder, too, 
but that is loo bad. 

So that the battle for turnover per- 
centages is not forgotten over the year, 
notices are put out showing the league 
i standings. . 

The psychological pressure makes 
sure that salesmen give their best. The 
company has achieved its goal. 

: Naturally, ihcreased turnover has to 
cover the cost of travel. There is a rule 
of thumb which says that companies pay 

■ To. increase the sense of belonging; 
(perhaps) bosses sometimes go on the 
trip. Identification with the company is 
increased by having a beer with the boss 
at the hotel bar. ft anyone, drinks too 
: muchtjn^one takes any notipe. 

Front the start some executives make 
it clear that everything is much more 
sociable with a drink. 

For this purpose the incentive travel 
organiser can rent, a gpnulde. Scottish 
pub, including girls behind the bar. 

The new trend in the incentive travel 
business is to meet wives halfway. They 
have looked on guch trips wit |i ptjxed 
feelings. The fapilly how goes oti the 
,rIp : : i j •. Reiner ReiChel $ 

(D«itBches:!Allgomcinc$ Sonnlagablud. 
-r. Hamburg, 26itunei9BS) 
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BUSINESS 


Rag-trade high flier aims 
to show just who is Boss 


The owners of Hugo Boss, (he German 
men's clothing firm, have hired a. design- 
er with mi intcrnnlLonnl reputation In u 
bid to capture a bigger slice of (he upper 
end of the liiternnlionnl market. Joop 
l'Hsliions, due to launch it first product 
next your, Is being run separately from 
Boss. Rolf Nciibniicr looks at the new part- 
nership for the S tnliganer Kachrichtai. 

J ochen and Uwe Holy, the bosses of 
Hugo Boss, the men’s clothing firm, 
have made nn iniernniion.il reputation 
acclaim with their stylish jackets urn! 
suits. 

liven in conn tries where “made in 
Germany" doesn't mean much in this 
field. Boss hits a distinctly up-market 
image. As a result, the export business is 
looking even healthier than the domes- 
tic. 

Off-the-peg men's wear has earned 
the Holy brothers and their sharehol- 
ders big profits. Snlcs have increased by 
at least Id per cent a year — which 
means that, almost by definition, the 
label is becoming less “exclusive". 

No-one at the firm's Met /ingen (near 
Stuttgart) head office would put it quite 
that way. Hut the management duo arc 
nevertheless taking steps to do someth- 
ing about it. 

“On a .strictly private basis." as Joch- 
en Holy is at pains In emphasise, lie and 
his brother have made sure of the ser- 


vices of 1 liimhurg fashiun designer 
Wolfgang Joop. 

Joop has been hailed by the New York 
Hines us the only German designer with 
the ability to create a style of his own. 

Together with Joop the Holy brothers 
plan to create a new name in interna- 
tional fashion, n miiri]uc far more exclu- 
sive — and more expensive — than Boss. 

Designer fashion is the new buzz- 
word. It stands, in this cuse, for men's 
wear designed off the peg by a well- 
known fashion designer. 

Joop. 4.1, can certainly claim to be a 
well-known designer, lie made his first 
international headlines in 1978 with a 
fur collection. 

In spring 1982 ho presented his first 
of t-t lie-peg collection of women's fash- 
ions. 

Jan- Krik Mullikas, managing partner 
uf Artur A. Brlhoff, a small but exclu- 
sive women's wear manufacturer in Ell- 
cruu, near Hatnhurg. hired the services 
of Joop, a creative designer with a mind 
very much of his own. 

Mullikas now elninis to have made 
Jot»p what he is “from scratch” Their 
relationship certainly seems to have 
developed to the bcncili of both. 

In 1 98*1 Joop was the first German 
for 12 years to he awarded the Golden 
Spinning Wheel by the European Silk 
Commission, and the Joop collections, 
manufactured and marketed by Erlhoff, 
were highly rated. 
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Creative ability praised . . . designer 

J°°P* (MmjIiK teutnpress; 

Now. six-ami-n-huir years Inter, they 
are no longer in business together. Mul- 
likas, emhitlercd, attributes the breach 
first and Tore most to Joop's “so-cnllcd 
friends." 

It is easy to guess who he means. 
Jochen Holy, for instance, has known 
Joop for years. “We meet at fashion 
shows. He's an incredibly good draughts- 
man and amazingly creative.'* Holy 
•says. 

They planned to join forces in 
launching a men’s wear collection sever- 
al years ago. but nothing came of the 
idea. It has now succeeded, partly 
through Herbert Frommen, a man Joop 
describes as “my personal partner." 

Fromincn is general manager of Lan- 
caster. the Wiesbaden cosmetics firm, a 
subsidiary of the British Bcecham 
group. 

In a (oughly contested market From- 
mcii, a hard-nosed marketing man. lias 
made a success of the Jil Sander and 
Daviduff brand-name perfumes. 

He is a partner in the Joop Parfiim 
GmbH, set up in May 1987. which 
grossed DM25m in turnover in its first 
year's trading. The name Joop is clearly 
a licence to print money. 

Frommen is confident their latest 
venture. Joop Fashion GmbH, will be 
no less successful. 

He and Joop each hold 25 per cent of 
the DM20U.0U0 capital. Windsor, the 
Bielefeld clothing manufacturers, hold 
the remainder. 

The Holy brothers took over Wind- 
sor at the end of 1982, but as a private- 
ly-owned company. “Windsor." says 
Jochen Holy, “has nothing whatever to 
do with the Hugo Boss AG." 

Joop Fashion is to launch its first col- 
lections. of men's and womens wear, in 

STUTTGARTER 

autumn 1989. Managers Herbert From- 
nieu and Rolf Schanl. the managing di- 
rector or Windsor, arc aiming at 
DM 1 (Him in annual turnover. 

They are busy working on a strategic 
concept designed to ensure they reach 
this ambitious target. Joop Fnsldon col- 
lections arc lit he n little less exclusive, 
and above all less expensive, than Erl- 
hoff. 

“We plan to immurnciure in bulk, so 
we can a I bird to sell nt lower prices," 
Sclmul explains. Besides, mnjur initial 
investment is unnecessary. Windsor will 
be making up the first collections. .. 

, Joop is all in favour of bringing his 
fashions within reach of a wider range 
of consumers. “I warn to make clothes 
for u wider public. Fashion must be 


Looking at the top of the market . . . 
Jochen Holy, (Pi»ii«i:Hnrsi UuUel/ST7.) 

democratic. There could be no better 
public relations than for young people 
to be able to afford Joop-dcsigncd 
clothes," he says. 

So much for the views of Wolfgang 
Joop, the former student of advertisinp 
psychology. But he has to ml mu, on 
closer questioning, that his clothes will 
probably always be too expensive for 
the general public. 

The Holy brothers are happy with the 
idea. Jochen Holy snys l lie Joop line will 
not compete directly with cither Wind- 
sor or Boss. Jnop fashions will sell at 
much higher prices, 

Wind sot and Boss are brand-name 
products aimed at different and distinc- 
tive markets. Windsor jackets and suits 
arc classic, whereas Boss men's wear is 
more casual in style. 

Besides, Windsor is n cut above Boss 
in both quality and price. Jochen Holyh 
at pains to emphasise these distinctions, 
portly to counter criticism levelled at 
him and his brother by Boss sharehol- 
ders. 

The three brand names of men's wear 
with which the brothers arc associated 
do indeed differ, but the more well-to- 
do Boss clientele might well soon switch 
allegiance to Joop in order to be a cut 
above the rest. 

The four Joop Fashion shareholders 
are certainly convinced the new firm 
will make the grade. This is how Jochen 
Holy sees it: 

“Joop’s contribution is his name and 
his creative flair. We have the manufac- 
turing know-how. Herbert Frommen is 
a top-rank marketing manager." " 

What is more, the "chemistry" is right- 
The partners have absolute confidence 
in each other. Holy says. He was parti- 
cularly keen for Joop to share entre- 
preneurial responsibility. 

Joop needed organising — and seems 
to have realised the fact since, as he 
says: “We wont to set up a joint busi- 
ness, not just a casual relationship such 
os trading in licences.’! ■ 

Joop, nn art-lover and • keen cooki 
does not feel his creative flair is in nny 
way inhibited by this firm business rela- 
tionship with the Holy brothers. 

He will hear nothing of the “morket- 
orientated fashion” concept and snys;"l 
nm just Joop and I do what I feel and 
think." : , 

The aim of the exercise is, When oil Is 
said and done, to market the Joop look, 
which is a <mixture of “classic and con* 1 
temporary fashion.” ; ■ > 

Jan- Erik Mullikas is the loser. Porting - 
company with Joop ihas cost him “a 
scratch or two." -■ .•-•■■‘v 

He has no intention of speaking ill °f 
his former partner. but, he ;satys*. the 
whole business, smacked -of. "bigamy" : 
i Continued on page 9 1 
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Scientists try to find what 
triggers the supernova 


S upernova 1987n was last year's as- 
tronomical sensation: Bonn Uni- 
versity astrophysicist Wolfgang Kundt 
invited 40 fellow-scientists from all over 
the world to compare notes oil it at Bad 
Honnef, near Bonn. 

A supernova is u very brilliant nova, 
or bright “new" star, resulting from an 
explosion which blows the star's materi- 
al into space, leaving an expanding 
cloud of gas. 

It is a dying star with its core spent. It 
collapses and its mass is cat n pul ted into 
space with a force that surpasses com- 
prehension. 

These explosions, the most powerful 
in the universe, are so enormous that 
material is sent flying through space at 
speeds of 1,000km per second over dis- 
tances of hundreds of light years. 

After a supernovn explosion neutron 
•stars arc often left behind, surrounded 
by brilliant supernova shells. 

This demise of a celestial body can 
seldom be seen from Earth, but on 23 
February 1987 a star suddenly shone 
more brightly than its entire galaxy in 
the Magellanic clouds. 

They are galaxies in the southern 


Continued from page 8 

and Joop trying to bale out of n valid 
contract. "But why should I try to keep 
someone on who is dissatisfied?" he 
rtsks. Mullikas expects FrlholTs mrn- 
ovor to nosedive 2u per cent. 

What particularly upsets him is that 
he tools Jnop has let him down person- 
ally. In the colour supplement of the 
Frankfurter Allgemdne Joop said loyal- 
ty was the quality he valued most highly 
in his friends. 

In the fashion trade, as in other 
branches of business, friendship clearly 
counts for little when fame and fortune 

arc at slake. „ . 

Rnlf Neubaiter 

(Stutlg.irlcr Zcitung, 2 July iy 88 ) 


N uclear fusion is the most powerful 
known source of energy. Harness- 
ing fusion reactions such as occur inside 
the sun is a promising alternative to ex- 
isting energy-generating techniques. 

No experiment has yet been conduct- 
ed to fuse nuclei of the hydrogen iso- 
topes deuterium and tritium. All Inter- 
national efforts so far have concentrat- 
ed on three approaches: 

* heating ionised gas,' or plasma, to 
11)0-200 million degrees centigrade, 




tng the ruel fn powerful mt»gttene r 
fields, and . 

• designing a combustion chamber wall 
capable of withstanding (lie tempera- 
tures and energy influences involved. 

The most advanced category of experi- 
ment is based on the tokamnk principle, 
which uses a transformer to generate a 
powerful circular current in the plasma. 

This current heats the plasma and con- 
tributes, by its magnetic field (and by 
means uf an external, toroidal magnetic 
field), toward insulating the plasma. 

In the international race to harness 
nuclear fusion the Federal Republic* of 
Germany has a number of ipkamafcen- 
trles, including the Asdcx project at : the 
Max Planck 1 Plasma Physics institute 
Garchtng, near Milnioh. and the Textcfr 
experiment in combusHtih 'chamber 




hemisphere that arc the nearest to the 
Earth and appear to the naked eye to be 
detached portions of our -own galaxy, 
the Milky Way. 

This stroke of good hick, 1987a, has 
since preoccupied astronomers from 
Tokyo to Anchorage and from Bonn 
and Santiago dc Chile. 

Over the past four centuries only 
three supernovas have hcen sighted in 
our own galaxy. The last one was seen 
300 years ago. 

The Bad Homicf conference, which 
was financially supported by the Volk- 
swagen Foundation, dealt with details of 
how the explosion occurred and what 
followed it. 

Astrophysicists arc agreed on the 
origin of the energy liberated. 1987a 
identified neutrinos, particles that move 
at the speed of light, as its source. 

Experiments in Japan as soon as the 
supernova was spotted proved the exist- 
ence of neutrinos, particles resulting 
from an explosion that occurred over 
100, nuu light years from our own plan- 
et. 

Where experts disagreed was on 
whether neutrinos were enough in trig- 
ger supernovas or other forces were :il- 

m> im.'hcil 

The specialists in Bad Honnef, in- 
cluding James Lattimer from Stony 
Brook and G. Srinivasan from Banga- 
lore. felt magnetic fields and centrifugal 
forces might, contrary to established 
scientific opinion, be the main factors. 

The core of a dying star at the mo- 
ment of collapse is perhaps best visua- 
lised as a spinning top which, like a bal- 
let dancer pirouetting, turns faster ns its 
mass gains in density. 

This rotating core generates a magne- 


On the tokamak 
track towards 
nuclear fusion 

development at Jiilich nuclear research 
establishment, near Aachen. 

German universities also have rc- 
SOj&Deh projects, They include Unitor, a 
small-scale experiment at DUsseldorf 
University department of laser and 
plasma physics. 

Unitor, short for university torus, Is 
capable of reaching plasma temperature 
of two million degrees centigrade. • ! 

Professor Jobst Hackmann, head of 
department, told a scientific press con-' 
fcrence in Bonn that in the course of 
over 35,000 discharges in a ring 60am : 
iir diameter conditions could be stmli- 1 
lafed such as might readily occur on the 
periphery of larger fusion experiments; 

■ -Unitor is lisid ntainly to test haw 
chamber Wal If materials' and strticturss 
and to develop' measuring reohiiiqiies ’to 
test 1 impurities in the Wall 'Brtd- ihdir ef- 
fect on the plasma. > ;i,> *&. j* * i ■ i 

Undesirable alien atoms with^hlgtr 
nucleic number >in -the tieuterttiWtri - ' 


tic field that tries lu make the surround- 
ing shell rotate loo. The result is a pow- 
erful whirl of matter round the core, and 
despite the core's attraction the centri- 
fugal force predominates, catapulting 
matter hundreds of light years into 
space. 

If this theory, supported by Professor 
Kundt, is correct wc will need to rc-cxa- 
minc past ideas on supernova explo- 
sions. 

"There arc many indications," he 
says, “that such explosions arc like 
splinter bombs and not, .as imagined ill 
the past, like; a pressure bomb," 

Explosive pressure is spread evenly, 
pushing everything aside, whereas u 
splinter bomb pushes aside only what is 
cutight by a splinter of matter. 

Theories arc best measured by the 
yardstick of reality, but 1987a, sad to 
say, has ycl to prove either theory right. 

]i has not hcen under observation for 
long enough. Analysis of whnt is left of 
the .supernova can only be expected to 
indicate which theory conics nearest to 
the truth in between 30 and 300 years' 
time. 

Theories nrc still best measured 
against the yardstick of historic super- 
novas observed by Tycho Brahe, Kep- 
plcr nnd Flamsteed. 

“Many facts are better understood in 
terms of our theory," Professor Kundt 
says. 

If Professor Martin Gaskcll from Mi- 
chigan is right supernovas may occur in 
our own galaxy more often than once a 
century. 

In his view one occurs in the Milky 
Way at least once a day, hut unfavour- 
able observation conditions have made 
it impossible to sec them from nur own 
planet. 

Supernova research has a terrestrial 
kouuuiaiiuii in that sacniisis expect the 
Sun to Flare up and die in about six billi- 
on years' time. 

Its mass is not enough to make its de- 
mise a supernova. It would only he a no- 
va, but that would be sufficient to mark 
the end of life on Earth. 

By then the skygazers ought to have 
worked out what triggers supernovas. 
They certainly have enough lime — 
about 6.0UU million years! 

J Ur gen Ruths 

(General- An/cigcr. Bonn, 2 July IV8H) 


lium mixture have been found to have a 
detrimental effect on the insulation. 

“As the heat inside the torus is rough- 
ly 1,000 times greater than in the hotpl- 
ate of an electric hob,” Professor Hack- 
mann said, “the chamber wall material 
tends to turn into dust. 

“Siliciura carbide is applied in 0. 1mm 
coatings to a heal -conductive copper 
substratum to counteract this effect.” 

Graphite, boric carbide and berylli- 
um arc also being put through their 
: paces as 

Professor HflckTrionil doeSTnof expect 
the new high-temperature supraconduc- 
■ tors, the so-called Zurich oxides, to be 
used for at least 50 years. . . ■ •*'. 

"They may be predestined for use iq 
nuclear fusion experiments,” he said, 
"there Is as yet no wire made of this mate- 
rial" . '/ .v ; S '***- ' ' ' ' 

He agreed with experts Who- felt that 
t he j present level of kaqwlpdg® aniJ tech- 
nical development, ipiide.iha copstrqc- 
tidn of a fusion Jq rna.ee feasible by tile 
, lnrn ( .o(the,c.omvyr- ij: i . • - -• -v,L. : 
"What is morvbc jpia-oflffrqrn.plair, 
mapbysios is-SQ subsillptiaj tjigf Md fags 


ri rion reseaj^h^U > 

'•V • b(DlcWelh'B^ft, IS^Luq lS8B) 


Volunteers lose 
all their 
weight in bed 

(Scnctol'Attjetgcv 

S ix young volunteers arc spending 10 
days in bed while 40 scientists front 
six countries look at what happens to 
them. 

The experiment is to find out liovv the 
human body reacts to weightlessness. 
The guinea pigs, five Germans mid a 
Frenchman, arc at the German aero- 
space research establishment (DFVLR) 
in Pont, Cologne, where weightlessness 
is simulated in special chnmhers, 

’['lie volunteers arc surrounded by a 
tangle or wires and attached to measur- 
ing devices through skin sensors. 

They Imvc to spend 10 duys flat on 
i heir backs at an angle of six degrees 
from the horizontal . 

One, a 21 -year-old, says: “When you 
are in this position, you can't just turn 
over when you want to. But we arc 
looked after so well that, after a little 
while, backache becomes unimportant." 

’['hut was after six days on his back. 
1 lie aim of the experiment is to find out 
how zero gravity affects the circulation, 
the distribution of body liquid and the 
body's immune system. 

The Bonn Ministry ol Research and 
Technology has made a DMloO.OtMt 
gram toward the cost of the project. 

The daily routine begins at tfi.Jll a. in. 
after breakfast with the l.BNP lest, fluid 
loading, the skin test, lower limb mea- 
surement — or whatever is planned at 
this particular stage of the proceedings. 

The various tests are designed to 
probe changes in composition of the 
blood or its speed of travel or in hor- 
mone developments. 

International experts are basically in- 
terested in finding out what biological 
mechanisms that enable people to stand 
upright forfeit Lheir function or even 
have a detrimental effect on the body 
once gravity is eliminated. 

Readings taken by electronic sensors 
attached to the shin or strapped to the 
neck arc Bashed on to monitor screens 
and later recorded as diagrams. 

The six were chosen from 1 50 volun- 
teers. They eat precooked food based on a 
kidney diet because, as the DFVLR's 
Friedhelm Baisch puts it, “its salt content 
must not exceed a certain level." . 

He is a medic and engineer in charge 
of a project forming part of . the D-2 
SpaccLab mission scheduled for 1991. 
Masseurs, technicians, doctors, astro* 
nRgt^^Js|t(ftfflHbaii»ngineers all try to 
make life as comfortable as possible for 
the supine six. ... 

Patrick, 35, from Sables, d'Olonne? 
on the French Atlantic seaboard, Is par- 
ticularly Interested in. the technical side 
of th<j Cologne research programme. 

“it i is naturally also interesting to 
learn where man’s physical and menial 
limits lie," he says. ’’You learn a . tat 
aboutiyoursclf here.” . ■ 

He* has never felt worried about' the 
experiments: He feels' fine as a guinea; 
pigiL H You get agteati night’s sleep with 
your heatfe slxr per cent lower down than 
you r feel,” heaaysini '‘ j. , ,.i : , 

' Bdng-paid roughly DM2;300 fdF the 
prlyil^ge^dpubliessf makes hbn aftd the 
dtherfive sleep fevetv.*ounder. ' . ;1 
• '' .v.iv - MarkSaxet: - :• 

• . (S^tjj^UAazeiger, flomt; 2 July>E088> 
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Soviet director gets hero’s 
welcome at festival 


S ovici director Sergei Raradschtiiinv 
was given a hern's welcome at the 
Munich Mini [-‘estival, lie raised his 
iirms in a fraternal salute when he 
arrived at the Orff Hull of Munich's 
Ciasteig Culture Centre. 

He embraced the Suo Paulo film fes- 
tival director, who had awarded him 
HriiriPfi film prize, and he fought hack 
ilis emotions when he asked for a 
minute's silence for his dead friend, 
Andrei Tarkovski. 

lie did not resist reviewing Ills own 
past — one dial lias included several 
spells in prison and various forms of 
artistic discrimination. 

Panidschanov, now r»-l, is u (icorgian 
of Armenian origin. He was honoured 
more than anyone else at the festival. A 
retrospective was devoted to his works. 

He looked hack on his life with 
humour: 'T.arlier, when I was young and 
handsome, they did not let me travel. 
Now. when I look liken /.eppclin, here I 
am." 

His work cannot he compared to that 
of any other Russian director and this is 
the first chance he has hint to introduce 
it to the West. 

In Aschik North lie described life in 
the Orient in the Middle Ages in frames 
that had a hermetic quality alio at them. 

This film was shown for the first time 
in Munich and is now much sought after 
by other festivals in [Europe. With a 
markedly fairy-tale quality about it. the 
film tells of the adventures of a minne- 
singer. 

Puradsehanov is devastatingly accur- 
ate in this work. He shows an nh.scs.sion 
with detail and visual opulence. 

The music, the costumes, the 
tableaux, expensively arranged in the 
style of a silent film, arc only compo- 
nents of a director's visionary fixation. 

Puradsehanov depicts classical 
details anew. He constructed them in u 
gruesome landscape and gave them 
colours which defy description. 

This style of film-making is foreign 
here, inimitable. It was developed 
against a political and cultural back- 
ground where creativity always needed 
courage, where the individualist was 
always persecuted. One can team this 
from Paradschanov'.x films. 

Festival guests no longer have to 
plough through a laborious programme 
to find gems of this snrL under the Fes- 
tival directorship of Ebcrhard Hauff. 
The best til-bits arc placed before them. 

I he visitor can sec exotic films, like 
lobster salad at a gourmet's delicatess- 
en. or prosaic products, like grilled sau- 
sages at a fun fair. 

The numher of visitors for the exotic 
us for the prosaic were the same. 

The Festival is an original Munich 
product. T he (in sic ig Culture Centre is 
n meeting point, which (lie local press 
has fixed us the most interesting place 
for cimiasles and film-makers lit get 
together in the city. 

Then every evening there was mi 
open-air spectacle devoted to director 
U'oiuird Bernstein. Bavaria paid 
homage to him on his 7(Jth birthday on a 
huge screen. Beethoven and Mahler at 
the finale of each Festival day — whui 
could any evening stroller wani mure! 

In this Bavarian festive atmosphere 
journalists were spared the agonising 
question: where is it all going? 

The best the cinema industry has to 


offer wns placed before them, there was 
hardly an omission, hardly an outrage. 
The fine select ion of films was a delight. 

The critics were not only confronted 
with Ihe delightful bin also with the 
problem of finding a theme to argue 
about. 

The range of films was wide. The list 
of films included established names and 
independents, mid showed, for example, 
that (he American film scene is becom- 
ing mure and more lively ail the time. 

Actor Rnherl Bedford was there, 
f-.ighl years ago he directed his first film. 
Ordinary People, that turned out to be 
mediocre. 

Bedford, the star, could limit himself 
to a few roles mid still be a star, but he 
has now got himself involved on behalf 
nf the little people in the countryside, 
on hchulf or the exploited in his film I hr 
MiUtynt Hr tin field. 

It is ;i sympathetic hut certainly too 
visual n film about the inhabitants of a 
small village in New Mexico. 

They gradually learn to fight for their 
rights. T he bean- field war leads to the 
emancipation of the under-privileged. 

1 hey leu r n that they do not have to 
leave their little community to the mer- 
cy of urbanisation, that they have to 
defend themselves against the profit- 
making of a few rich people, who want 
to build golf courses and blocks of rims 
in a landscape that still remained 
unspoiled. 

F.rroll Morris is the verv opposite to 
Bedford. He is (fie independent director 
of 7 he l htn fifue Line, an example of 
Ihe modern investigative film. 

Morris does not let his audience slip 
into cinematic illusion. He builds up liis 
theme by documentary collages of a 
murder case in Dallas ten years ago. 

He interviews everyone involved, 
introduces the decisive scenes from dif- 
ferent. fresh, points of view. In one of 
the .scenes a police office had heen 
killed. 

Morris's film is exhausting. He gives u 
shattering insight into the American 
situation wny beyond the Dallas mur- 
der. 

In a jarring way fi/i kurzer Film iiber 
das Toten from Krszysziof Kieslowski 
deals with the same theme. It was given 
the jury's prize at Cannes. 

In sulphurous yellow light Kieslowski 
shows the murder of a Warsaw taxi driv- 
er. The film depicts how a young man 



painstakingly makes his preparations 
ami at the end how he brutally strikes 
dead his victim. 

At ihe same time a young lawyer is 
doing his finals. His is full of idealism 
concerning the code of criminal proce- 
dure. 

Kieslowski hrings the strands of the 
action together up to the enforcement of 
the sentence. Death by hanging. With 
the same niuliculousncss justice makes 
preprint! ions for the death. 

Let us hope tliui both films reach the 
cinema circuits. 

.Stephen Frears, the up and coming 
man from Britain, does not seek out the 
sunny side of Margaret Thatcher's ccnn- 
Contlnued on page 16 
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Ben Kingsley and Helen Mirren In Pascals Island, shown In Munloh. 

t Photo: CnnciirUc-Kilni) 

Subtle character studies and 
some new trends revealed 


F ilm festivals have been fashionable 
for years. Nicy are no longer usually 
anything special. Nowadays, almost 
evory town is a permanent cultural 
home for film. 

I his has not given the organisers of 
the 5th liihingcn Film Festival reason 
to brake their ambitions. The organisers 
regard their festival as something quite 
different. 

1 hey have decided to have nothing to 
do with the usual competitive festival. 
Instead Tubingen is n “film workshop 
with die characteristics ol a him (estiv- 
al," not a publicity circus for hig names. 

Unusual films arc shown, new trends 
revealed; in short, a festival ami the cur- 
rent “canned fast- food” served up by 
the Hollywood dream factory. 

The idea is to present the cinema nut 
in the service of earning piles of money 
but in the service or art. Tubingen con- 
centrates on sophisticated, old and new 
films from France and Africa, films 
without fast-action cutting and without 
stars, only show n off to advantage. 

Henri Aleksin came to Tubingen, a 
man who knows more about lighting 
films than anyone else. He came from 
France to tell visitors to the Tubingen 
festival about his "philosophy of light- 
ing” after years of experience. 

He is now 79 and can look back on 
almost 40 years of creative life as n cam- 
eraman. He has worked with any num- 
ber of famous directors. 

He was honoured for his camera- work 
in such films as La belle et la hetc by Jean 
Cocteau and Rene Clement's La butallle 
da rail, to name jnsi some of them. 

Tubingen also included a historical 
review of the films of Jacques Prcvcrt, 
DnVe de drame and Les enfunts da ftaradis. 

The Festival concentrated in addition 
on four African films. The most notable 
of them wns Yevten • the Light, by the 
Mali director Soulcyninnc Cisse, made 
in 1987. 

There was considerable discussion 
about this film. Cisse turned his back on 
colonial influences from the West.. The 
intention of liis film was to criticise eth- 
nographic films from Europe. 

Many in the audience found Yeelen 
simply, “too henuliful but too bland ” 

In fact it was surprising that the film was 
geared to international audiences. Sonlcy- 
mune is a professional at scene setting: he 
has blood-red sundowns, opulant camera- 
work through (he savannah and close-ups 


as in Sergio Leone’s work, the whole 
filmed in perfect colours. 

With the exception of Yeelen, (he 
films from Francophone Africa came 
into coni lie t with western culture and 
civilisation — (he most radical being 
Musapha Diop’s Lc medecin de Gafire. 
a brutal confrontation between modern 
medicine ns practised in the West and 
irnditionnl, African medicine. 

Diop’s intention wns to show “how ihe 
old locks out the new to defend itself.” 

The film Touki-Bouki , filmed in 
Senegal in 1973, was surrealistic and 
full of blood-and- victim symbolism. It 
w'as made by Djihril Diop-Mambety. 

In it Young Africans dream of Paris 
as the epitome of the good life in the 
West. Paris is turned into a place to 
which they can project their longings 
and hopes. Alongside this cliche Euro- 
pean ideas are looked at ironically. 

Diop-Mambety shows a white man, 
“who lives in the trees” (a parody of the 
While’s view of Africans) wants to ride 
a motor bike and has an accident. 

This is a mocking replica of the view, 
widespread in the West, (hat the “Blacks 
who have no culture" could easily miss 
out on any number of cultural phases. 

The most popular film at the Fest ini 
was Thomas Gilou’s Black Mic Mac. H 
reflected the confidence of the younger 
generation of Blacks, who have grown 
up in the West. 

Although Black Mic Mac is struc- 
tured as n comedy it is a masterly study 
of French and Africans living together 
in the middle of Paris. 

A highlight of the 5th French Film 
Festival Was the voyeuristic Cinema * 
tons, a silent film by Gerard Courahl, a 
man who loves superlatives. . 

“Monsieur Cinemnlon," as Cournnt is 
called in- France, has portrayed on film 
more than a thousand actors, directors, 
painters and variety artists. His film lasts 
70 hours, the longest in Film history. 

Courant himself introduced a selec- 
tion from his film in Tubingen, 

All the "cineinntqns” .are produced 
according to ■ the same formula. The 
camera is left running for three minutes 
and it catchs every detail it can “In this 
damnably long time,” as Courant said.' 

The results are subtle character- stud- 
ies, for instance, of a relaxed Alexander; 
Kluge (the director), and of. a sullen 
Margnretfie.Yon Trqua (also a director) 
[.Continued prrpqge 12 
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Third World dilemma over 
graduates who come back 

A bout 28,000 people from Africa, ten had to dismiss lens of thousands of 
Asia and Latin America are sludv- DCODlcattheslrokcofanlMFncn. 


xmAsin and Latin America arc study- 
ing in Germany. 

The overwhelming majority want to 
return home after qualifying to work in 
engineering, in teaching or in the health 
service. 

But they will Find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to get jobs. This is portly due to the 
economic quandary many developing 
countries face. 

They badly need specialists with uni- 
versity qualifications but can’t afford to 
pay them. The gnp between supply and 
dethand is growing steadily wider. 

About 100 women students from 
over 30 developing countries discussed 
this problem at a conference at the Pro- 
testant Church academy in Loccunt. It 
was called: “Go Back or Stay". 

Many will not stay in Gcrmnny. There 
are a variety of reasons. Some nre per- 
sonal; many arc concerned about help- 
ing development at home; others cannot 
slay because of restrictions on foreign- 
ers living here. 

That left the question of how best to 
prepare for the return home. 

Many fuel estranged when they return 
after an absence of seven or nine years. 
Their friends and acquaintances often 
look at them with reservations. 

“We ourselves have become aliens," 
said an Indian woman. Returnees lack 
the contacts essential for finding a job in 
the Third World. Jobs are few and far 
between, an«J ills puMi*. »u high- 

ly rated by university graduates, has of- 

S c lion Is in the Black Forest arc runn- 
ing a course for Japanese children 
who have heen forced to move around n 
lot because of their parents’ job. 

The children, mainly of business ex- 
ecutives and diplomats, are coming 
from Cairn, Moscow and Kuwait to 
spend two weeks at one of the Zinzen- 
dorf schools in Kbnigsfcld for a course 
of intensive training in Japanese educa- 
tion and culture. 

The project has been arranged by the 
Euro-Japanese Society. The children, 
aged 10 to 16, will also get to know the 
Black Forest. 

"We want to make it easier for them 
to find iheir place in society when they 
return to Japan," says coordinator Ma- 
sazunti final, explaining the main aim of 
the summer school. - 
A team of 14 Japanese teachers and 
students will supervise the course. They 
"ill provide sports facilities and help 

Mr Imai: “Nature is still intact in the 
Black Forest.” That is why Kbnigsfeld 
was chosen. The utmosplicre and op- 
portunities at Zinzendorf schools had 
also impressed him. 

Run by the Moravian Brethren, a 
Protestant denomination, the Konigs- 
feld school • 'lilis placed its boarding 
school facilities and extensive grounds 
at the course's disposal. ■ 11 

International encounters in the spirit 
of imerna'tionhi understanding and cul- 
tural exchange arc a longstanding tradi- 
tion at Zinzendorf schools. 

Boys and girls from Cambodia, Por- 
tugal; Italy, Turkey, Norway, Iran, the 
United States, Switzerland, Yugoslavia 
and' Holland arc being taught alongside 
day students to vnrious levels. 


ten had to dismiss lens of thousands of 
people at the stroke of an IMF pen. 

This means the only option is to know 
someone who knows someone. 

Specific demands were framed at Loc- 
cum on how contacts might better be 
maintained thousands of miles from home. 

Study support programmes arc the 
buzzword. They were successfully 
Inunched by Baden-Wiirttcmberg and 
the Protestant Church ns a “joint ven- 
ture” and have since been offered in 
other Lander. 

Third World students (the 28,000 from 
Africa, Asia and Kalin America plus a fur- 
ther 1 7,000 from Greece, Turkey and Yu- 
goslavia) arc to be offered from (he outset 
opportunities of learning more about the 
host country nnd of being briefed on their 
own part nf the world. 

Only scholarship-holders at present 
have anything even approaching such an 
opportunity. Backed by n government 
or private gram or scholarship, (hey arc 
given some background knowledge. 

But they make up no more than in to 
20 per cent of overseas .students, most 
»>f whom have “freely entered" the coun- 
try. to use the conference jargon. 

Sluily support programmes, partly 
prepared by overseas students them- 
selves. include weekend or holiday sem- 
inars on key features of life in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

They arc also intended to keep stu- 
dents interested in social conditions in 
then name umnm^. I uicign MudciUs 
must be made more keenlv aware of 


development issues,” an Indian member 
of the Protestant Church staff said, out- 
lining the target. 

A key feature of study support pro- 
grammes must be to finance periods of 
home leave, all at Loccum agreed. 

Most overseas students have to work 
(heir way through collcghe and can't 
possibly afford to pay for a return flight 
to Abidjan, Karachi or Quito. 

Students who arc enabled, with Ger- 
man assistance, to fly home at least once 
daring their studies would be a butter 
judge of political trends in tltcir coun- 
tries of origin and more realistically 
aware of labour market developments. 

They could ensure much more effect- 
ively than by writing letters home that 
their network of family, friends nnd ac- 
quaintances, so cssentinl for survival, 
remains close-knitted. 

A further demand made by Third 
World students wns aboul jobs in their 
countries generated by government or 
Church development projects. 

The Protestant Church seems to hu 
pioneering trends in litis sector loo, 
having employed about 10 Third World 
students for a few months in Church 
development projects overseas. 

The students learnt, for instance, that 
doctors are needed in rural areas and 
not just in the cities. Consideration is 
now being given to extending these 
traineeships during the course of si inly 
and employing Third World students 
for lunger periods after graduation. 

Students Irom Third World countries 
are also speculating on the much more 
lucrative jobs provided by the GTZ, the 
German technical development agency 
based in Esehborn. near Frankfurt. 

As one African woman student pul it, 
"we know our home countries and have 
slut lied in the Federal Re public. We are 
much better lli.m white experts.” 

( Allecmrinc Zciiiing. Muinz. 2H June I yssj 


Japanese children come to 
Germany to learn about Japan 


The Moravian Brethren have run 
schools as well as done missionary work 
for over 250 years. Kbnigsfcld, founded 
on 1 2 August 1806. opened a school for 
girls in 1809, followed by one For boys 
in 1813. 

Education has always played a lead- 
ing role for the Moravian Brethren, who 
are to be found all over the world. 

Comcnius, a great educationalist and 
last bishop of the original church, stood 
for the uniform 
Christian concept on 
which Zinzendorf 
schools are based. 

So did Count von 
Zinzendorf, the 
»l$thHtemury - M<ri re- ^ 
founder of the Mor- 
avian Brethren. The 
“Spirit of Konigs- 
fuld” has most im- . 
pressed the Euro- 
Japnne.sc Society, 
founded in <1970 
und based in Frank- 
furt. The tenth Japa- 
nese summer school 
is being held there, 
fori the- first time,, 
having previously 
been held In- the El* 
tel*' hills,- south of. 

Bonn. The 110 Jap- 
anese students will 
arrive by coach from: 

Frankfurt and Dii$- Read all about H. 
seldorf airports for a Forest school. 


fortnight on 24 July. They will be taught 
conventional school subjects in the 
morning, followed by training in learn- 
ing techniques, outings to the Black 
Forest and courses in Japanese poetry, 
music and (hearts. 

The heads of the Zinzendorf schools 
are determined to be an attentive host 
to their Japanese visitors. 

Dagtnar Schneider 

(Stutigarter NochrichiL-n. 28 June I VSS) 



i j , 

Welcome for Japan*** pupfli aKBIaok 

...I- . (PhUloirodR-prcJiJ 


Wide-ranging 
role of the 
Goethe Institute 

DAS PARIAMENT 

T he Goethe Institute, with its dual 
role of promoting the German lan- 
guage abroad and promoting interna- 
tional cultural cooperation in general, 
is held in high repine outside Ger- 
many. 

Yet few Germans realise there are 
16 branches of the Goethe Institute in 
the Federal Republic. 

There has been a Gael lie Institute in 
Bcippard on the Rhine since 1*163. 
There nre 17 staff members and al- 
though its inn in function is to tench 
German to foreigners, it aims much 
wider than that. 

In 1986 there were 579 students in 
Bnppard. They logged 5.368 German 
lessons. Bui the stuff try, ns a spin-ofl. 
In tench more about German litera- 
ture. history nnd modern living in Ger- 
many. 

The students appreciate the differ- 
ence. Silvestro. 28. from Spain, says: ”1 
didn't realise until I came here what 
Hitler means to people." 

lie had previously associated die 
Fiihrer with the Legion Condor, with 
the bombing of Guernica and with the 
brutal death of innocent people in the 
Spanish civil war. 

Why. as a Spaniard who has studied 
\ nelidi in I mulon .md business stud- 
ies in Spain, is lie now learning German 
at the Goethe Institute? “If all goes 
well I will study in Germany.” 

A Dutch girl called Vicky Snickers 
asks me if I am a member of the staff. I 
say: “No. I'm a journalist.” 

She replies in German: “Oil. that's 
what 1 want to be, specialising in tra- 
vel." She says her father is a motoring 
correspondent. 

Like all students at the Goethe Insti- 
tute in Boppard she is staying with a 
private family. That makes it easier for 
students to make contact with Ger- 
mans, says the Goethe Institute’s annu- 
al report. 

After her first sentences with me 
Vicky suddenly says: “That was the 
first lime I’ve ever spoken German 
with anyone, apart from the teachers.” 

She hasn’t spoken much German at 
all where she is Maying. She tried to 
.start a conversation when she arrived, 
but her hosts speak no English and she 
i spoke no German, so it was hard and 
work. Now, six weeks later, she hardly 
; MQps^olfcijigrjii qprmwi. . , 

The students mosily keep to them- 
selves. They spenk German, plus u 
little English and sign language. 

How do 'they find the lessons? 
Vicky, 20, feels the teaching material is 
good. According to the annual report 
the Goethe Institute costs the Foreign 
Office DM22Um a year in subsidies. 

She says: “Thp course material isn’t 
at all like at school. It's objective and 
, .inforijuitive.” 

*, . Sohjct tines, but only sometimes, the 
subjects' arc hard to understand and 
difficult to discuss, such ns Aids. 

She says: “But tomorrow we're talk-? 
ing abput living together married or 
unmarried,, That's a much easier sub-; 
ject' lb; discuss. You can really go to 
, townqnit,",^ Gregor jaspers ; 
. .. ... . i .1 (Du Parlamemt, Bonn, i July X9.88) 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 


Toxic waste laid to rest for 
eternity in a salty tomb 


L ust year 1 1)0,0041 ton tics of toxic 
waste was sic red lt\ gigantic caverns 
in the subterranean sail deposits at a 
place called l lcrfa-Nenrndc. in Hesse. 

The waste consisted of cyanide, ar- 
senic, mercury, chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons and filter dust. It was brought from 
all over the country mid from other 
countries in Western Europe. 

The Hesse Land government has 
decided tu increase annual capacity to a 
maximum of 24(1 JHH) tonnes by 1992. 
The operating company is called Kali 
uml Sal/. ACi. 

The opportunity results front a unique 
geological formation 240 million years 
old. If it dkl n't exist the engineering atul 
chemical industries nml local authorities 
with the smokestack dcsiilplmrisatinn of 
their garbage incinerators would face seri- 
ous waste disposal problems. 

The salt deposits hove been where 
they urc, unchanged, for nil this time, 
says Norhert Deiscnrotli, the engineer 
in charge of the toxic waste until this 
June. 

Even carbonic acid gas kepi under 
high pressure in the salt deposits has 
been unable lo escape, especially as the 
salt strain, up lo 3 till metres (983ft) 
deep, arc covered in clay, dolomite and 
sandstone. 

The wiimc could not have been stored 
down the mine, the management says, 
had it not been for these “extremely 
favourable geological prerequisites.” 


Since early this century potash salt 
has been mined from two seams up to 
three metres thick that run hetween the 
salt strain. 

A glance at the gaily- colon red maps 
in the squat administrative block is suf- 
ficient to reveal the si/e and extent of 
the salt deposits, which extend under an 
area of 1,20(1 square kilometres (4fi8 
square miles), a quarter of it in East 
Germany. 

It also conveys some idea of the cav- 
erns mining has left behind over the 
decades. They arc indicated in a 
coloured chan doited with small 
squares. 

These squares are pillars of suit up 4(1 
x 40 metres wide that the miners left to 
“prop up" the mountain from below. 

The deposits hetween these pillars, 
excavated, exhausted and forming vast 
under ground caverns, arc partly used to 
store Group Three waste. 

Waste in this category is so toxic that 
it would seriously pollute soil and water 
at ground level. 

This highly toxic waste, arranged in 
lb categories, is indicated in different 
colours nnd by its chemical formula on 
the chart. 

When Kali und Snlz AG. 7 5 -per-cent 
owned by BASF, switched to working 
two shifts in I9K5 and insisted on waste 
being delivered in standardised contain- 
ers. annual capacity was increased to a 
ceiling of 1 20,000 tonnes. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works- They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figure ■» compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Hash’ facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to (he 
tables- The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade nnd transport. 

The guides are handy in si « and flexibly hound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry und the travel trade- 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp„ DM 24 NO; 

Aria/ Australia, 240 pp , DM 24 SO; 

Africa. IJOpp.DM 24X0. 

Fur ope/ USSR, M0 pp. DM 24 KU 



Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Post fitch 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I > 



Poison to poison and salt to 8alt. Toxic waste In salt dungeons at Haifa- 
Neurode. (PJmlo: Munfrud Vnflmci) 


To cope with what Hesse Environ- 
ment Minister Karlheinz Weimar calls 
the dramatic increase in quantity, the 
Neurode mine is lo he converted into n 
waste repository, with sheds, access 
roads, parking lots and other facilities. 

This will double the capacity and cost 
nn estimated DM 120m. The mine will 
he run by u staff of about 1 10, as against 
the present Ml who make sure the toxic 
waste is stored safely. 

A further 1.850 miners work down 
the neighbouring potash mine, produc- 
ing 30,000 tonnes of polnsli a day. or 
eight per cent of world output . for agri- 
cultural use. 

Hut 70M metres (2,300ft) underground, 
with humidity at between 21) and 35 per 
cent (iron starts to corrode when it 
reaches about 50 pee centv workers man 
imlusiri.il iriiLks. Ionics and Imk-lili 
trucks that convey between 4(H) and Mill 
tonnes of waMe'u day down the old mine. 

It includes carburising agent from 
Volkswagen and Audi, cyanide from 
Degussa. old tablets from Hoffmunn-La 
Roche and used batteries from a variety 
of manufneturers. 

There is room lor it all in what Deis- 
cnroih says is, given its geological for- 
mation, the only waste dump of its kind 
in the world. 

The management escorts visitors 
including the Ensirnnmem Minister and a 
party of journalists, travelling under- 
ground at speeds of up to 40kph (25mph). 

They tour waste dumps in various parts 
of the mine, which has been used to store 
toxic waste since 1972. The management 
says this "retrievable waste" in Herfa- Neu- 
rotic is no danger whatever. It is neither 


explosive nor inflammable nor radioac- 
tive. It docs not release gas. 

A snmplc of each shipment is taken, 
marked and stored in a special room. 

Yet NoTbert Kern, the Social Detwwx- 1 
rntic senior local government official of 
Hcrsfcld-Rotcnburg administrative dis- 
trict, has told Herr Weimar clearly that 
(he district is not keen on (he under- 
ground waste dump. 

He is worried about the area's image 
(it is a popular holiday area, with one 
million bednights Inst year) nnd says the 
authorities must "take the sensitivities 
of local residents into account." 

But he also says: “We have no inten- 
tion of totally refusing to condone the 
scheme." Kali und Salz AG employs ten 
per cent of the district's labour force of 
35,000. U is a mining area. 

Mayor Roland Hulin of lleringen 
does not expect the 9,00(1 townsfolk he 
represents to take to arms against the 
expansion pluns. 

But he admits that Heringen wants to 
charge between live and ten marks per 
tonne of toxic waste shipped to Herfu- 
Ncurode by road or rail. It must, he 
says, total at least DM 1 m a year. 

Herr Weimar has no objection. He 
doesn't see it as highway robbery, merely 
os a fair charge in view of the low cost of 
storage down the mine due to the requisite 
infrastructure already being available. 

A holding company with DM 10 in paid- 
up Capital is to carry out the expansion. 
Fifty-one per cent of its capital will be held 
by Hesse, the remainder by Kali und Sdr .1 
AG and Hessischc Indusiriemull GmbH. 

Heinrich Halbi g 
(SluU^jiricr Zcliung, 22 June /VS8) 


Continued from page 10 

looking into the cumcrn clearly reveal- 
ing that the camera cannot he stopped 
fast enough for her liking. 

At this year’s festival new films from 
France, some of them uvnnigarde, weic 
shown at Tiiblngcn. 

The films ranged from the piquant 
comedy about unemployment. La com- 
edic t/u travail, to Jeun-C'hnrles Tncchc- 
UTs explanation of love in the old black - 
and -while film Travelling avant, to 
introvert, suhjective films by Agnes 
Varda about the actress June Birkin. 

Since her erotic song “Je t'aime" Jane 
Ulrkin has had plenty of experience in 
shuttering middle-class lahuus. In the 
film Kung-Fu Master Birkin breuks new 
gruund. 

She plays the pail of n woman in her 
mid-forties who falls in love with a 1 5- 
year-old schoolboy, played by her own 
son. 


There was not a lot of ; interest in eith- 
er of the Varda filpis. 

The old French classics experienced 
a renaissance. People from eight to 80 
crowded to s?c La belle et la bete 
nnd Qua! des brumes with Jean Gabin. 

The organisers of the French Film 
Festival had good reason to be pleased. 
Over 8,000 people . turned up to see 
more than 30 films shown in the week. 

Stefan Paul from the ‘‘Arsenal" cine- 
ma in Tubingen said that the figures 
"were great" when it was rerpembered 
how compact and difficult the .pro- 
gramme had been. 

. Only one person from the Film Festiv- 
al team was greutiy mistaken — Michael 
Fricderici. During the Festival he said? 
“Pictures that demand a lot of concentra- 
tion are generally boring." The Response 
to the 5th French Film Festival disposed 

oflhal - . . Richard Llpf- ■ 

(SluiignrterZeitung, 14 June J 988) 
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T he course begins at 9.30 a.nt. on a 
Snlurday in a conference room at 
Diisscldorf airport — a worse possible 
time could hardly have been picked. 

The day before their line! been nn nir 
crash and the 12 course members Imd 
heard the radio and read the papers. 

But this probably only heightened the 
expectations the 12 had of the course 
and the cnsually-drcsscd psychologist 
who run it. 

Dressed in corduroy trousers and a 
sweater, lie began by outlining the aims 
— and keeping the expectations within 
bounds: "I cnn’l relieve you of your fear, 
but I can show you how to cope better 
with it." 

Rita, a Diisscldorf woman and keen 
nine-pin bowler, whispered to the next 
person: “1 can't see this working, but the 
other women in the dub persuaded me 
to fly with them to Mallorca." 

But she is determined to give it a try 
and keen to learn how to fly without 
feeling awful. She didn't use to worry 
ahout flying, but one day she fell afraid 
nnd the feeling constantly recurred. 

Rainer, from the Ruhr, is a computer 
buff. Of all people, he lias won a holiday 
to the United Slntcs in his company in- 
centive programme. 

"Trust me to be the only member of 
staff to win u second holiday ns part of 
the scheme," lie says, his pride tinged 
with apprehension. 

Two years ago he won a holiday flight 
(o 'Turkey, and the flight was such mis- 
ery that it ruined the entire holidny. 

From take-off to touch-down, lie 
says, lie was rooted lo his sent, looking 
straight ahead, sweating profusely, pre- 
pared to meet his doom and incessantly 
glancing ni his watch. 

Two-hour flights may he just about 
bearable for him and others who led 
this wa\. bin he vis* ir.nivitl.iniH limbo 
are out of the question. He simply 
wouldn't last the distance. 

Il only there weren't so many inex- 
plicable extraneous noises on board. 
Alarming rattles and rumbles, a "ping" 
every time the “no smoking" or "fasten 
seat belts" signs come on or someone 
presses the service billion. 

The cubin service is an absolute nigh- 
tmare. Can’t the air hostesses bell up 
nnd sit still like him? Instead they galli- 
vant about the aisles, even asking him 
what he wants to drink. 

As for food, well he just couldn't 
swallow a morsell 

Ekkehard, public relations officer for 
a chemicals firm, is expected to tour the 
company's works at regular intervals, 
and flying is the best way to get there 
and back. 

Yet weeks beforehand, as soon as 
dates have been fixed, he starts pester- 
ing his secretaries with questions such 


FEAR-OF-FLYING THERAPY 


Unimpressed Rita decides to 
stick to the bowling alley 

Four people out of 10 fed uneasy about (lying, says a psychologist who runs two- 
day courses to help people overcome their fears. Regina Willnccker reports for the 
Bonn daily, Die Welt. 


as: “Is there no other way lo gel there? 
Can’t I drive or go by train?" 

He is not just a laughing slock 
amongst his peers and subordinates. His 
seniors have noticed that he seems to 
spend more time travelling than anyone 
else. So he feels it is high time remedial 
action wax taken. 

He served 13 years with (he Bundes- 
wehr nnd is keen on fast cars. No-one 
would imagine, lo look at him, that he 
feels helpless and entirely out of his 
depth in the reclining seal of nti airliner 
cabin. 

Some of the dozen people on the 
course have never flown. They have as- 
tutely sidestepped any attempt to send 
them on courses that would entail fly- 
ing. but sooner or later their workmates 
began lo suspect what the matter was. 

Others no longer want lo have lo in- 
sist oil their wives or husbands spending 
hours mi the road driving to holiday 
destinations. 

Joclien. a maths and art teacher, 
would simply like to sec more of the 
world — and flying is a convenient way 
to go about it. 

“Applications to attend the course 
have been on the increase for about a 
year." says Silvia Tcxicr. who handles 
s. • . •cr.niis.iiioii ti.iin Mitni..*li 

“More and more people nrc having to 
fly more often as part >»( their job. while 
travelling in far-ofl corners ol the globe 
has grown so popular that more and 
more first-lime flyers are booking 
courses too." 

Some companies book entire courses 
for their executives. Men and women at- 
tend in roughly equal numbers. 

Rudolf, the psychologist, first lets ev- 
eryone have their say. For once they can 
let off steam and admit what worries 
them rather than make believe nothing 
is the matter. 

As one person after another comes 
out, owning up to his or her fears and 
feelings, everyone can visualise only too 
well the perspiration, palpitations, 
breathlessness and dizziness the others 
describe. 

There arc striking similarities be- 
tween the ways in which people try lo 
cope with the symptoms too: medicine. 


alcohol, talking about something else, 
tuning in lo the Walkman. 

Every conceivable distraction has 
been tried — and found wanting, leaving 
the fear of flying unabated, plus a sore 
head into the bargain. 

"Four people out of ten feel uneasy 
about flying," Rudolf says, “the human 
body is, when all is said nnd done, not 
designed for flight." 

Does that make these four out of ten 
no exceptions and not individual fai- 
lures? 'The exceptions arc the few who 
do anything tihoui it; most of the 40 per 
cent leave (un)well alone and suffer (or 
stubbornly avoid running any risk of do- 
ing so). 

Psychology presupposes analysis. 
Why are they afraid? Do they let their 
imaginations run away with (Item or is 
fear of flying based on objective percep- 
tion? 

What we call fear is usually a mixluic 
of the two. The spontaneous reaction is 
overlciision of every muscle in the body, 
leaving no outlet for .mulling nl all posi- 
tive. 

Victims have abdominal pains, head- 
aches. nausea, stiff necks, heart trouble 
and breathlessness. 

Harvard lecturer IMniiniJ Jakohsen 
h.i. Ini mi .hi Uki toe i emetic bis Ru- 
dolf tells his course, activity. 

The body is deprived of the possibil- 
ity of overreacting by means of arbit- 
rary tensing ol the muscles in the fore- 
arm or upper arm. shins or thighs, 
forehead or neck, followed by total re- 
laxation und combined with deep and 
even breathing. 

Done at the right time and in (he right 
situation these exercises provide rest 
and relaxation not only before and dur- 
ing a flight but in many other situations. 

Once we have our physical reactions 
under control, the idea is lo see lo our 
heads, where undue anxiety is generated. 

Our imaginations run riot. What will 
happen if — in the event of an engine 
failure or whatever? Objective informa- 
tion is the only antidote. 

Captain Waller Kobliha, a Lufthansa 
pilot with 18 years' experience, briefs 
the course on technicalities. He mar- 
shals facts clearly to reassure everyone. 


Suddenly there is no longer any rea- 
son why they should feel short of breath 
when air is automatically replaced in the 
cabin every three minutes in flight. 

By the same token there is no real 
renson to fear that the airliner will 
plummet like a stone lo death und des- 
truction in the event of an engine fai- 
lure. 

All aircraft with engines can glide 
for a good L50km without them. Cap- 
tain Koblihn says, which is surely far 
enough to find somewhere lo land. 

The course then makes its way tn the 
cockpit of a Lufthansa airliner nn the 
Diisscldorf runway to see for itself the 
sufely precautions on board. 

For many il is the first time they hnve 
ever been on board an airliner, airborne 
or grounded. Rudolf helps to ease feel- 
ings of fear. “Do your exercises" lie 
says, holding hands if need be. 

High nuon on Sunday is the crucial 
deadline for the practice flight. Many 
people on the course spend n sleepless 
.Saturday night. 

Klaus is still green nroiind the gills 
as lie sits beside his wife, quietly but 
tense. Silvia, his wife, is hrcuthlcss and 
asks Rudolf to help her. 

Ritti puces up and down the aisle af- 
ter tnke-off, smoking one cigarette lif- 
ter another. 

The flight is a short haul from Diisscl- 
dorf to Frankfurt, hut several people 
take the opportunity of seeing for them- 
selves the action in the cockpit. 

"If 1 could always sit up front with 
my eyes oil the instrument panel and 
the sky ahead." most feel. "I would 
never again feel afraid." 

An hou i later iliov are clue to fly 
back in Dussehlorf. Rita dnesiiT want 
to. Tile group try to entourage her and 
make her change her niiiul. but her 
mind is m;nl'. up. 

She srfll hates the very Ideas of flying 
and nil hough she cannot explain her 
fear, she cannot set it aside ciihcr. 

“1 don't need to fly and f probably 
never will." she says. Sorry, goodbye. 
And goodbye Mallorca. 

Silvia and Klaus. Jochen and Rainer. 
Sigrid and Ekkehard. Dciris and Hans 
make (he return flight. "Feeling bet- 
ter?” they ask each other. 

Gradually they begin to look as 
though they really nre feeling better 
and more relaxed. 

It is certainly a superb flight, with 
the sky bright blue dotted with cotton 
wool clouds, fine service and a smooth 
landing. 

Everyone says they will be flying 
again sooner or later. Some are due to 
do so in days, but all plan to be air- 
borne in the foreseeable future. 

Regina WlUwcker 
(Die Welt, Bonn. 28 June IV8K) 
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■ HORIZONS 

Light-aircraft taxi service 
— no waiting at airports 


Civil aviation is booming. All over Eu- 
rope flight* are delayed and airport* are 
crowded with Crust rated travellers. One 
solution i.s to fly by private aircraft. Peo- 
ple who can't afford their own can now 
go to any one of a number nf agencies 
which dent with pilot* wanting to offset 
some of the cost of flying by filling emp- 
ty sent*. The cost is loner (linn sche- 
duled flfghls and there is no milling 
time at either end. Business has grown 
so rapidly that some think only way to 
expand i* going outside Germany. One 
Arm has plan* to open up In Austria and 
is looking at Spain. France and Switzer- 
land, The agencies ulsn do business in 
the more lucrative field of air freight. A 
spokesman for Cockpit, the pilots trade 
unlun, supports the Idea of "mUfllcgon" 
(ttlth-llylngl hut warns travellers: “lie 
careful who you arc getting Into the 
plane with," Rainer W orals chk a report* 
on an agency which claim* to have been 
the first In the Held for (he Bonn paper, 
Hhelnhcher Aferkur/Chritt unit Weft. 


T wo Munich men who claim that the 
private- plane scut leasing business 
is their own call their firm Iluckc-l’ack 
GmbH (it menus Piggy Hack). 

Michael Wcslphal anil Christ inn 
Kruppa, both 23. began only nine 
month* ago. They got the idea while 
they were in Italy on holiday and saw 
how many private aircraft were flying 
with empty scats. 

If you ivuiii to go from Munich to 
Frankfurt, they find u pilot with un air- 
craft who is making the trip. 

Wcslphal said, without moving a fa- 
cial muscle, that neither Franz Josef 
Strauss nor Matthias Rust were among 
their customers. 

Strauss, the Premier of Bavaria, is 
well-known as a private pilot; Rust 
gained notoriety last year when he 
landed his Cessna in Red Square. Wesi- 
phul said: “We shall have to wail a few 
years before Rust is a client." 

Huckc-Pack has been doing well. 
Clients include many VIPs. The Munich 
Symphony Orchestra is a customer. 

Both men have their feel firmly on the 
ground. Neither has a licence, hut they 
arc working to change that. 

Their two -room office in the Schwab- 
ing district of Munich is a hive of activ- 
ity. The phone never .skips ringing. 

Many cnllcrs arc pilots who want to 
make full use of their aircraft nml earn a 
little cash on the side. But most of them 
arc people keen cm making an tilr trip;* v 
With a little luck and for u fee they get 
the telephone number of a pilot with 
whom they can then negotiate how to 
share the travel expenses. 

The cost of a return flight to Frank- 
furt i* DM2HU per person. A return to 
lliimluitg costs about DM3ffti. 

I he advantage is the plane flics over 
crowded motorways ami passengers 
avoid the delays at large imports. Sche- 
duled Might ticket are also more expeq- 
she. 

All over Germany privutc-aircruft 
centres have been set up. 

Companies with catchy names offer 
to act as. agents between passenger* ami 
small-plane pilots, .sonic only operating 
on die side and with moderate success. 

fluckc- Pack's main competitor is in 
Frankfurt, named Air & Ways. Its de- 


mand for a nationwide association of nil 
centres has caused a stir. This company 
suggested that new centres should he 
excluded and that the business, small in 
any event, should lie divided Tairly." 

Air & Ways was, of course, attracted 
by tile pilot files of the other operators. 

The iwn pioneers in the business 
from Munich have opposed this. They 
would have to limit their activities to 
southern Germany. 

Angrily Michael Westphul said: 
"Didn't we open up the contacts and get 
the whole business going? An associa- 
tion would he against our expansion in- 
terest x.” 

As a result there is now » Hueke-Pnek 
subsidiary in Frankfurt and Air & Ways 
has taken its revenge by opening up a 
second office in Munich. 

Uwc Rauschenberg anil his brother 
Dirk operate lluckc-l'nck's Frankfurt 
office. Uwc said: “We and Air & Ways 
arc nmv existing alongside one another, 
just about." 

Nevertheless the nationwide centres 
have been able to agree a standard com- 
mission despite all their quarrels. 

Fur a single trip the Charge is general- 
ly DM40. The fee for arranging a return 
trip is DM60. 

The two big agencies in the business 
cun not hope to mukc a living by arrang- 
ing three or four flights a day. The big 
money is not made from “fly-with" pas- 
sengers but from urgent and costly air- 
freight. To this could be added connec- 
tions for "last in mule flights" with char- 
ier und scheduled flight services. 

This is an additional service which 
Uwc Rauschenberg describes as 
“rounding of our idea." 

In the past few months especially 
there was a big demnnd for flights to the 
USA. People were tempted by the low 
American dollar exchange rate. 

Bui the “fly-with" centres had nothing 
to offer in this direction because private 
planes usually only fly to neighbouring 
countries, not long-distance. 

The idea of getting into the “usual" 


S ister Leonora Wilson made an ex- 
tensive, incognito expedition into 
DiisseldorFs video shops. She wore 
street clothes instead of her habit. 

She saw- about a dozen video shops 
und decided that that was enough: “I 
was shocked at the unimaginative selec- 
tion. Far loo many porno films, films of 
violence and horror. 

there 

were films of this sort they were hidden 
away in a corner." 

The number of films available seemed 
to her to he enormous and one-sided. 
The supply concentrated on “Rocky." 
“Ruinlui" nnd “pornographic" films, mo- 
notonous. cheap, mass-produced. 

The wretched experience of her expe- 
dition through Diissclihirfs video world 
was enough to trigger off an idea which 
Sister I.eonoru had had at the back of 
her mind for some time, the establish- 
ment of u Church video shop. 

In view of the hostility Church circles 
have shown to television the idcu was 
original, to say the least. 

For Sister Leonora of the Sisters of St 
Puul the idea was natural, for her Order 
hud taken un as its mission the dissemi- 
nation of the faith through the media. 



i 
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cheap flight business was a logical step, 
hut all the “fly-with" centres were pla- 
gued by the same problem. Demand wus 
enormous, hut the availability of private 
flights wus meagre. 

The centres in Frankfurt and Munich 
have between 7(1 and 100 private pilots 
on IheiT books — and not every pilot has 
his own plane. 

The German business has been syste- 
matically done to death so it is not sur- 
prising that young entrepreneurs have 
turned their eyes abroad. 

Air & Ways intends to open seven of- 
fices in Austria, and contacts in Spain, 
France and Sw il/erland are being made 
urgently. 

Wcslphal und Kruppu say that they 
are satisfied with just operating in Ger- 
many They don't want to take on ton 
much. 

They got their brilliant idea while on 
holiday in Italy. There they saw how 
many empty scats there were in private 
planes taking to the uir. 

Uwc Rauschenberg once took the 
trouble of multiplying the number of 
empty scats with the flying hour figure 
or every plane. He came up with 100 
million “scat hours" per year. 

He said: “That is far too many," a 
view shared by Otto Gehlen. spokesman 
for the pilots’ association. Cockpit. 


According to his experience only two 
scats were occupied Usually in private 
planes. “Two or three scats go to waste," 
lie said. 

Gehlen believes the operation is a 
good business idea, even through he 
docs not believe that “it will get into the 
Wig time." 

The prejudiced view that centres ea- 
ter for “people with time to waste" anil 
people just going for a spin hus been 
disproven in practice. 

Customers in Munich include per- 
sonnel from BMW and Siemens as well 
as an eight-year-old boy who wanted to 
visit his grandmother quickly. 

It is no accident that the Frankfurt of- 
fice of Hucke-Pnck has been opened 
close to the banking district, and con- 
centrating on the Frankfurt fair activit- 
ies leaves Dirk Rauschenberg with little 
time for the “normal" business. 

Unlike many centres Hucke-Pack has 
gone into the insurance question. Their 
customers are automatically insured for 
DM320,000. Customers can take out ad- 
ditional insurance if they want to as well. 

Otto Gehlen gives some good advice, 
however. He suggests passengers should 
be careful who they gel into a plane with. 

Rainer Woriuschka 
(Rhcinlschcr Mcrkur/Chriii und Welt. 

Bonn, 24 June 1VXH) 


Video: shocked 
nun opens 
her own shop 

Sister Leonora is a media expert. SSfief 
graduated iu media studies in her home- 
town in America before she come to 
Germany four years ago. 

The intellectual basis of the Order, 
that operate* in 38 countries, is Si ' 
Paul's worldview. 

In explanation Sister Leonora said: 
“Paul assumed that belief only made up 
u smuU part of life and that one should ! 
not neglect the other aspects of life. 

“For this reason we disseminate ev- 
erything that is noble and human, what 
is good and culturally worthwhile. That 
could include a good adventure film." 

There was nothing standing in (he 
way of her opening |icr own video shop. 
The vicar-general uf the Order in Rome ; 
gave his consent. The Order’s hou?e in 
Dlisscldorf put tip the money. 

The shop, located in the centre of ‘ 


Dusseldorf, was opened in March. The 
black letters “Video-Galerie" stand.##, 
frpm a green background. The only &' 
erence to the Church owners are the in- 
conspicuous words, "St Paulus." . 

Within a few weeks Sister .Leonora 
Wilson’s shop was an insider tip f° r 
fans who wanted to see more than box- 
ing, blood and breasts. 

• Two.e lder)y ladies, who regularly vig 
it ffiffflnbp early in the morning just ai 7 
tor it has opened, commented: “Hereto 
can find the classics, and the French 
films we like to watch." 

Film classics mnke up n very large pro^ 
portion of the video shop Is" Stock. There is 
a complete series of Charlie Chaplin and 
Heinz Riihmann films. There are also edi- 
tions of Kinder des Ofymp, Das Kabineu 
dcs Doktar Caligpri and the Faust film with 
Emil Jannings. 




The two elderly ladies said that thi| 

W 


film was not available ftnywherc els4 
One said: “People laughed at us In othc? 
video shops when ,we asked for this," 
No-one is laughed at In Sister Lconortf] 
shop. Whenever possible the most unusti* 
requests are met. Sister Leonora sak 
“The only film's we do hot hhfidleJ are pot 
no, violent or horror films." She regard 
- Continued on page 15 - * ^ 
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GARDENS 


Reviving old ideas about 
geometry and magic 


F amous historical gardens reveal some- 
thing about the people who created 
them and their time. 

That can be seen in gardens at Pillnitz 
or Potsdam; til Sacro Bosco, in Bqmarzo; 
In the Uoboli Garden in Florence; in Fon- 
tainebleu nnd Versailles. 

To visit any of them is to experience na- 
ture as architecture: they arc gardens of 
geometry and magic; of stone and water; 
of pleasure or cult. 

Yet it is not widely known that todHy, 
efforts are being made to crenle similar 
parks in various parts of Europe. 

Knud W. Jensen, the mnstcr of Humic- 
back, just north of Copenhagen, has creat- 
ed “Louisiana," a mixture of modern Dan- 
ish and international sculpture, by the sen. 

1 At Ottcrlo, In Holland, the park-as-a- 
muscunt lives on in the gardens belonging 
to Helene KroHer-Mullcr, the wife of an 
industrialist. In these instances the garden 
is ccfchrnted as a whole, uniting man, art 
and nature. 

There is a modern garden of paradise 
developing in obscurity in Germany too. It 
covers 17,000 square metres nnd is hid- 
den away, quite unexpectedly, in the Low- 
er Rhine countryside. 

Here the idea of “Art parallel to Na- 
ture" has been furthered for the past four 
years. 

The museum-park Hombroich neur 
Neuss, in the triangle between Dusseldorf, 
Krcreld and Aachett. is hard to find. The 
operation has now been turned into n li- 
mitud company. 

Nevertheless it has its “Prince." Pedro, 
the assistant gardener, calls him “Boss." 
He means Korl-Hcinrich Muller, who is an 
industrial real-estate broker operating in 
Vienna, Paris and London. 

The “Prince" found his gurdener 
through art. Muller is a fanatical collector. 
One Saturday nt midday he entered the 
antiques shop of Dr Bernhard Korte in 
Dusseldorf. 

Korte, who had studied gardening and 
landscaping nt Hanover’s Technical Col- 
lege, mentioned in passing that he would 
like to return to his old trade. 


Continued from page 14 

her video shop as a contrast to, and expan- 
sion of, the Dusseldorf video shop scene. 
She has attracted customers from near and 
far — she has 254 at present. 

Film fans from Bochum, Essen, Rems- 
cheid and Duisburg come to her shop. 
They have learned to appreciate the spe- 
cial selection she has on offer. ' 



Muller asked what that had been. Korte 
answered: “1 was a gardener." 

It did not suit Korte nt all when Muller 
asked him to shut up shop at once and fol- 
low him. Muller said: “1 want to show you 
something." 

But shut up shop lie did. The drive to 
Hoinbroich was the changing point in 
Korte’s life. He gave up everything and be- 
gan tending the shrub garden in the old 
pork nt Hombroich. 

I have visited Hombroich three times. 
Once nt the height of summer in 1 987 and 
again in that autumn. 

The willows were already covered with 
straw for the winter. There were brown 
leaves stuck to the glass roofs, yellow 
leaves from the poplar trees spun to the 
ground. 

The climbing clematis could no longer 
be recognised. in the cver-grccn boxwood 
labyrinth, but in the shrubbery, in front of 
the Grnubner Pavilion, there were still 
dahlias und roses. The gravel ground un- 
derfoot. The leaves rustled. 

The strange sound of harp-playing at- 
tracted the attention. Aeolian harps were 
hanging from the trees, whose glass bars, 
stirred by the air. created a trembling 
sound. 

Later, at twilight, “wonderful while 
mist" rose over the meadows. The garden 
hnd a melancholic nnd mysterious effect, 
mystical nnd wonderful. 

The last lime I was there was at the end 
of May. Dr Korte was waiting for me at the 
auiuiiu. ou a lull.. 

The distant meadows were lined with 
white bands of marguerites. There was n 
rainbow- like range of lupins at the fence. 
The ponds und pools, scattered about the 
landscape, were edged with yellow irises, 
wild narcissus, lady sniock and buplcver. 
Korte said: “We’ve got toads, dragon flics 
and nightingales again.” 

The grovel pathway led to the first pa- 
vilion. designed and built by sculptor-ar- 
chitect Professpr Erwin Hccrich, as were 
all seven buildings in the park. While mar- 
ble floor, two tall pillars, rcverberatingly 
empty, the echo of each step. i 

Until 1986. when Muller acquired the 
extra 14 hectares, they were used for 
growing turnips and maize. Before that 
cattle grazed there. 

Korte said that Napoleon’s cartogra- 
pher Tranchot prepared a map of the 
Rhine region for the first lime in 1807. 

“It revealed an agricultural structure of 
considerable ecological efficiency: on the 
gravel terrace there were fields and or- 
chards, meadows in the valley, ponds and 
shrubs alongside the Erft (now a dried-up 
aping was the mod-: 



Baok to stone and water . 


cl I followed in my ideas for landscaping 
Hombroich * 

Korte did some more rcscnrclt. He 
could see the silhouette of the curlier 
course of the Erft on aerial photographs. 
Pollen analysis from three humus tests 
(from 100(1 BC to IUUQ AD) showed a 
variety of plant life, that could bo rc-ero su- 
ed as could the original course of the river. 

Korte’s dream was to create “an ideal 
landscape of rivers and ponds, delightful 
meadows, a community of plants, animals 
and people in a park, completely in the 
tradition of historal garden landscnping. 
like a protected kingdom." 

On the gravel pathway to the next 
brick-build ling the mind was distracted by 
a pair of swans, whose live young disap- 
peared lulu the tall grass. 

Korte fetched the “weeping” willows 
from Belgium — 120 of them. The reason 
was that a road was built along the course 
of the stream and the farmer gave away the 
willows. 

Korte has planted them in aliegoricnl 
groups, one old, one young, one hollow 
(for the tawny owl), one strong. They glow 
grey-green like the olive trees of T uscany. 

We went through the labyrinth, past fi- 
gures and sculptures, receptacles and 
seats. 

There arc no notices on the figures and 
trees. This is part of the whole concept of 
the Fine Arts, Art, Music and Poetry 
Company, the organisation that operates 
Homroich. 

The company is made up of broker 
Muller and painter Graubner, gardener 
. Korte and sculpture Anatol. 

Anatol's kingdom stretches around the 
rebuilt barn. He is also responsible for the 
fish. 

He knows what he is doing when 11 he 
puts the fish in the streams and ponds — 
he tends them and angles for them. 


put in a prominent position. The main 
emphasis of the slock Is entertainment 
films for the family, classics and children's 
films. 

Sister Leonora has lovingly got together 
the largest collection of children's films. 

She has all the Jnnosch and Walt Disney 
fairy-tale films. She also has the film ver- 


sions of Erich KKstncjr's books, thc k Grimm;; 
brothers’ fairy-talo».andJ4//c«^^on<fcrj:. 

land. l. v '* 1 


land. 

. There arc also war films orFUje thqty 
such as Under Fire. Sister Leonora. 
"There are some tough scenerbjrfl^ 
but we are not p^itrily wqMMLij 
SlO^ItS^Bcenes, fattier 'in the a^lsnc 
and broad message of a film."-! ’ 

' -I^-: , : ' maftalthi 

1 Web, 
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omic boom. His film, Sammy & Rosie do it, 
is equally critical or British society, but.the 
criticism is made with British humour,, 
black and not whining at all: ■ / v 

No‘ harm is doq6 to the fj|rq tha(>i tends, 
“nous drama w|th rlotWiiM; 
ib. This a film ftheffiracU). 


' ' The Argentine director, :^ernando.S0la- ■ 
rifts' was In the VHj loung^bpfltq Culture . 
Centre -for, an .Jpteiyiew? witfj r. Bavarian 
•Television, i’-J; ? ,i ir' W ' ; l • 

lit hi* ftlMgOsi 
mid professional 1 
M s ambitlou? db; 
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. . garden at Hombroloh. 

(Photo: I* nt ii/. LuthiMi) 

■see from the bridge, is planted witli irises, 
flowering rushes, hog myrtle und marsh 
forget -nic-nois. with honeysuckle, rowan 
und willows. 

In front of the high gallery wall, tlie“Be- 
zirksmauer," which separates the old park 
from (lie plain of mendows. there arc exot- 
ic trees. A flume-coloured hedge lines the 
long building. The gurdner said that if it 
grew ui Her it would be called “The burning 
wood." 

'I n the right we can see the bright birch 
hedge. We stepped through the gateway- 
high door, usual in all of Erwin Hccncli'-v 
constructions. We passed the black basalt 
sculptures inside, the high poplars outside. 
We passed over the old bridge to the an- 
cient realm. 

l rce trunks swain like crocodiles m the 
dark, over-grown pond. On the hill to the 
right there is a pavilion in Jtigendsirl. 

On the left, marked out by a boxwood 
hedge, there is the "Opfcrplatz.” On the 
stone altar in the centre, under the eyes 
of the Indian Elephant God, the garden- 
er has planted blood- red puppies to 
please his "Prince.” 

In the boxwood labyrinth Korte hns 
created his hydrangea garden from the 
exhausted rose-beds on the side of the 
gold-fish pond, hedged by callns and 
stone figures from Indonesia. 

Fertility stones from India, looking 
like huge eggs, are scattered about un- 
der exotic trees. A few metres further 
on there is a pottery garden made from 
earthenware pots placed in the luxuri- 
ant vegetation. There is a new sensation 
to be had from every turn of the path., ' 

This includes the empty Graubner Pa- 
vilion with its boxwood surrounded by 
beds of fillies looking like white meditation 
pillows, the swift-flowing stream, the six- 
sided wooden pavilion with its plonk floor 
in the fork of the Erft, a brick throne can- 
.. juiigitamiido 
pluTl.lfic thing: 
eh, Mh while 

:by ; the wdd 4 
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